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® [LOVE ROCK’N ROLL BASH, 
at the Campus Centre from 8 p.m. to 
2:30 a.m. Admission: 75c. 

® MEDITATION, PRAYER AND 
SPIRITUAL WIDSOM, presented 
by International Meditation Insti- 
tute in room H-820 at 8 p.m. Free. 
© GAY DANCE presented by Gay 
and Lesbian McGill in the Student 
Union Ballroom from 8:30 p.m. to 2 
a.m. at 3480 McTavish. Admission 
$3. For info. 392-8912 or 879-8406. 
All are welcome. 

© THE INNER EAR: A gathering 
of new poets will read from their 
work at 8:30 p.m. in H-435 (wine and 
cheese). 

*® URBAN PRIMAL MUSIC fea- 
turing Condition at Cat’s Paw, 17 
Ontario St. E. today and tomorrow. 
Admission $2. 

* EMPIRE IN C. director Denys 
Arcand in an evening of discussion 
concerning his works in VA-114, 
1395 Dorchester Blvd. W. A video 
sequence of Empire will be shown at 
7:30 p.m. Free. 

e IF YOU LOVE THIS PLANET, 
The Academy Award Nominee, will 
be presented at the Hampton Y, 
4335 Hampton St. at 7:30 p.m. 
Sponsored by the NDG disarma- 
ment group and Montreal Voice of 
Women. Child care will be provided. 


Saturday 


© CONCORDIA ORCHESTRA 
presents its fifth concert of the sea- 
son, including Coriolanus overture 
and Haydn’s Symphony No. 100 in 
B flat. at 8:30 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel. Free admission but early ar- 
rival is suggested. 

@ RUMMAGE SALE at 4374 St. 
Laurent Blvd. (North of Marie 


Anne) to raise money for the Peace 
Action Defense Fund for legal fees 
incurred from the Litton Demon- 
stration. 


© INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S 
WEEK CELEBRATION at L.S. 
Papineau High School, 2901 Lou- 
vain E. at 2 p.m. Italian Women’s 
Centre of Montreal is presenting 
info booths, photos, art exhibitions, 
theatre. Free Daycare. Call 721- 
6463. 

© JEWISH STEREOTYPES IN 
CINEMA AND LITERATURE, 
film and lecture series present “The 
Sun Also Rises” at 2 p.m. at 5151 
Cote Ste. Catherine Rd. for info. 
735-4735. 

© EXHIBITION OF REPRESEN- 
TATION PRINTS and Drawings 
starting today and lasts until April 
9th at Restaurant La Vieille Poste, 
1304 Greene Ave. For info. 931- 
66)2,- 

© WOMEN’S HOCKEY FINALS 
at Concordia today at 4 p.m. Titans 
vs. Belvedere 


Monday 


© FASHION SHOW “CARGO” at 
Queen Elizabeth from 8:30 to 10 
p.m. Tickets $6.50 on the Mezza- 
nine. For info. 253-8523 Susie Lee. 
® DAVID FENNARIO will read 
his works at 1:30 p.m. at Royal Bank 
Auditorium, Mezzanine 2, | Place 
Ville Marie. 


Tuesday 


¢ “THE STORY OF C.G. JUNG” 
a film presented by Graduate Stu- 
dents’ Association and the Con- 
cordia Graduate Religion Society in 
H-435 at 8:30 p.m. For info. 879- 
7219. : 
® BLAMING TECHNOLOGY a 
lecture by Samuel C. Florman, au- 
thor of The Existential Pleasures of 
Engineering and Blaming Technol- 
ogy. Rm H-110 at 11:45 to 2 p.m. 
For info. call Bernice Goldsmith 
879-8438 or Prof. Hugh McQueen 
879-5870. 
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e JAMES GANDON AND THE 
GROWTH OF DUBLIN, a lecture 
by E.J. McFarland, presented by 
Irish Studies in the Arts W 215 (Art 
History) at McGill. 

e TUESDAY FLICKS, at the Cam- 
pus Centre in the Main Lounge. 
Chapter Two at 7 p.m. and Seems 
Like Old Times at 9 p.m. Free ad- 
mission. For info. 482-9280. 


General Information 


© LET’S PLAY HOCKEY!, every 
Sunday until the end of April. Col- 
lege Notre-Dame, corner of Queen 
Mary Road and Cotes des Neiges. 10 
p.m.-11:30 p.m. Call Andy, 486- 
0594 after 6:30 p.m. 

® CONCORDIA BRIDGE CLUB: 
Everyone welcome to duplicate every 
Monday night in H-651 at 7:30 p.m. 
Call Steve, 626-3122. 

e CHINESE GEORGIAN ASSO- 
CIATION: Nominations are open 
until March 18. Call 879-4557 or 
drop by at Room H-508-3. 

e FEELING: A SUPPORT 
GROUP for gay people who aren't. 
For more information phone 879- 
8406 or 735-1419. 

® TRIP TO NEW YORK March 
24-27. Organized through D.I.P. 
Contact Sophie 336-7348. $91.50 
Canadian. 

e THE NATURE AND TRANS- 
FORMATION of human conscious- 
ness. A discussion on video tape 
every Friday at 8 p.m., H-420. Free! 
932-6362 after 5 p.m. 

¢ BIBLE COURSE every week at 
Hillel, 2030 Mackay St., 3rd floor. 
Wednesdays at 5 to 6 p.m. 

® ARTS SONGS, POPULAR 
SONGS, FOLK SONGS, with voice 
and guitar. March [8th at 8:30 p.m. 
Local 345 at Loyola for further info. 
© PHILOSOPHY DEPT, presents 
J. Krishnamurti and Dr. D. Bohm 
on “The nature and transformation 
of human consciousness” on video 
every Friday at 8:00 p.m. H-420. 
Free. For info. call 932-6362 after 5 
p.m. 

® THE ONTARIO COLLEGE of 
Art at Concordia, March 4-17 8:00 
p.m. at the V.A.V. Gallery, 1395 
Dorchester W. 


Students $1.99 


Cusa Programming Presents 


Komedy Korner 


featuring 


Judy Carter 


A master comedienne and illusionist, 
- delightfully hip & spaced-out and 


wildly funny 
Wed., Mar. 16 


doors open at 8 p.m. 


Campus Centre 
Wolf & Kettle 
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Non-Students $2.99 


Sinclair ZX81 micro + 12 hours pro- 


gramming course in Basic — $199. 
Phone 445-3480 or 658-0321. 


Typing: |BM Iil's, bilingual, reason- 
able rates. Fast/accurate/professio- 
nal work. Lise 255-9483. 


Sublet 4‘ furnished apartment, June- 
September. Include color T.V., hea- 
ting & electricity. $210/. 5-minutes 
walk to SGW. Call 934-4651 after 7 p.m. 


MAO-TSE-TUNG hats with star $9.95; 
Chinese running shoes (yes green!!) 
$9.00; navy jackets $15.00, doctor 
shirts $3.95; army bags $4.50; EXXA Mi- 
litary Boutique, 1210 St. Denis. 


Htalian combat pants $14.95; combat 
jackets $29.95; t-shirts $4.50 up; French 
Canadian, U.S. army shorts; camou- 
flage t-shirts, EXXA Military Boutique, 
1210 St. Denis (St. Catherine). : 


Female to share 72 with female 277- 
4760. 


Discreet amateur photographer 
needs attractive shapely women 
(ages 21 to 32) as artistic subjects: 
Free photos of your choice in retum. 
Call Peter at 488-3850 for further infor- 
mation. : 


introduction to wordprocessing 5-2 
hr. training sessions. $60. Limited en- 
roliment 483-2695. 


Taxaide: tax returns, overnight service, 
basic fee of $10.00. Call 672-5626 or 
6741-83014. 


LSAT & GMAT preparation courses, 
Classes for the June 20 LSAT, May 26, 
28, 29/83 and for the June 18 GMAT, 
May 27, 28, 29/83; 20 hours of instruc- 
tion for only $140. To register call or 
write P.O. Box 597, Station A, Toronto 


MSW 1G7. (416) 286-4005. - 


How is your grammer, lately? 

You can take advantage of a set of 
“refresher” lessons on English gram- 
mar (commas, apostrophes, capital- 
ization, etc.) that are available to stu- 
dents on the University’s main com- 
puter. You do not need a computer 
account and no knowledge of 
“computerese” is required. 

If you are interested, come by the 
Language lab (H-523) between 2:00 
and 6:00 p.m. daily for- information. 
FREE. 


Get ready on time: term papers, 
theses, reports, lectures, etc. profes- 
sionally typed—English, French, Spa- 
nish—Sherbrooke/University. 849-9708, 
tyweekendstoo. 
Graduating soon or applying for a 
summer job? Professional advice and 
typing of CVs and covering letters— 
849-9708—try weekends too. 


Need extra cash? Contact CRSG in 


‘Room 647 tel: 879-4595. . 


Typing - IBM Selectric - Reasonable 
Rates. Call 488-0696 (evenings), 488- 
3177 (weekends) 


Professional Typing on electronic 
machine/$1.50 pg./downtown/ 
989-9432 


West Island Secretary does typing ar 


home. Fast, accurate, reliable. Rea- 


sonable rates. 695-9882. 


Typing: 95¢ - 937-7078. 


All electronic repairs: cheap prices, 


excellent quality. Leo, 279-1979. 


Litrabex: Typing, editing, proof-read- 
ing, resumés, IBM III's, fast, accurate, 


bilifgual. Info: 489-3962. 


Moving done quickly and cheaply by 


student with large van. Call Stéphane, 


845-1991 


Subletting, spacious 1%, close to 
Concordia downtown, call 481-0767 
after 1:00 p.m. 


Pripstein’s camp: Last staff openings— 
sailing, Computers, pottery, judo, 
photography, electric guitar, wind- 
surfing. June 26-August 19. Call Ron, 
481-1875. 


Manhattan weekends $89.00. 288- 


2040 


For sale French & Spanish text books 
& dictionaries, also men's bicycle $25 
& other articles. Beds, curtains, 
woman's skates size 9, $25. Call mor- 
nings before 9:30. 486-4560. 
Accurate typing at good rates ($1.25). 
For fast first class results — 937-9023 
Jeremy. 


Refrigerator, ‘bar’ type, 2 shelves, 
freezer, brown, excellent condition, 
$175 (reg. $370), evenings 688-2808. 


For sale: Tl 58C programmable cal- 
culator with constant memory $30. 
Also Sinclair ZX80 computer with 45K 
expansion $4110. The above include 
all adaptors, cords and manucis. 
Phone 286-8249. 


Sublet large 3% ground floor. Imme- 
diate $144. Westmore Ave. 489-3339._ 


Typist: experience - student term )a- 
pers, Loyola vicinity. 484-3451. 


Typewriting theses, reports, etc. 14 
years experience, rapid service 
($1.50/page-IBM). Mrs. Paulette Vi- 
gneault, 625 Milton App. 1004, Tel: 
288-9638, translation in several lan- 
guages. ; 

Need female roommate, on Redpath 
between May ‘1st—August 3’st, fur- 
nished 4% including 2 bathrooms, 
beautiful view, sunny. Only $240.00 
monthly. Call 286-9852 evenings. 


Income tax returns. $40 and up. Call 
Joseph after 5 p.m. 645-5596. 


Computer: Radio Shack pocket 
computer/printer-interface. $250, 482- 
8282. 


Sublet May 1—August 34, fumished 
4% with balcony beside Loyola cam- 
pus, washer and dryer included. 
$300/month. Phone 488-5246. 


Watch found in the Loyola area. 
Phone 488-5246. 


Experienced - student term papers 
vicinity Loyola campus - weekends 
included. 484-3451. 


Typing 95¢ page. 931-9497. 
Tax retums. Call after 6 p.m. 937-3680. 


Hang glider for sale. Excellent condi- 
tion. $600. Michel 721-2457. 


Increase your ability to memorize 
and study. intensify your concentra- 
tion. Gain more self confidence. Be- 
come more assertive. Hypnosis helps 
you to reach a higher level of con- 
scious awareness. For details call Dr. 
N. Schiff, 935-7755. 


The Ghetto Mover need something 
moved? Closed truck, cheaper than 
trailer rental and no hassle. Cali Gary 
744-6837. 


Artists’ studios for rent, 645 Wellington, 
ideal location, close to Victoria Metro 
and Old Montreal. From 1,000 S.F. to 
5,000 S.F. Reasonable rates. 861-3787. 


English tutoring service. Specialized, 
individual sessions; “Athome” service 

| available; proofreading; translations 
in English; public speaking & oral 
presentation techniques; TOEFL re- 
view for foreign students. 3465 Céte 
des Neiges, Suite 52; Tel. 933-8106 for 
appointment. 


Slenderize weight control program. A 
unique system for slimming down. In- 
cludes: nutritional counselling; week- 
ly review/modification of diet; free 
weigh-ins — during/after program 
completion; self-hypnosis training. For 
details, call Dr. N. Schiff, 935-7755. 


Sublet: sunny large 4% May ‘st to 


* August 31st. Option to renew, comer 


Old Orchard/Sherbrooke. 481-4253. 


If you are a woman who has had an 
unpleasant experience with a psy- 
chiatrst call 738-4289. Am conducting 
a confidential study. 


After a record voter turnout of 
over 1600 or 7.6 per cent, the re- 
sults of the Concordia University 
Student Association general elec- 
tions and referenda are in. 

Students have voted 84 per 
cent in favor of CUSA’s new and 
improved by-laws, taking legal 
ownership of the association from 
the university administration to 
the students. 

CUSA will now have to rene- 
gotiate contracts with the univer- 
sity to better protect student 
space and rights. Elected officers 
are now accountable to the stu- 
dent body, the shareholders of 
the new corporation. 

In the second referendum, 
CUSA was given the go-ahead to 
join the Association Nationale 
des Etudiantes-es du Quebec 
(ANEQ), and turning down the 
options to join other provincial 
student group, RAEU, or not to 
join any group. 

After a head-to-head campaign 
with opponents Tim Nellis and 
Craig Macdonald, Terry Fen- 
wick and Francois Longpré were 
elected to the CUSA co-presi- 


dency. Longpré and Fenwick 
won 54 per cent, or 897 votes, 
while Nellis and Macdonald got 
46 per cent or 771 votes. 
‘Fenwick and Longpré are fa- 
miliar with the inner workings of 
CUSA and the university; they 
both served as CUSA executives 
this past year and legislative 
councillors before that. 
And as for the legislative coun- 
cillors, who under incorporation 
become Directors of the Board of 
CUSA, the work is only begin- 
ning. 
These students were elected: 
Arts & Science: David Baird, 
Scott Ferguson, Paul Gott, Deb- 
-orah Konig, Robert Lachance, 
Gilles Laurence, Stella Lumia, 
Genevieve Morin, Michael Thomp- 
son, Peter Wheeland and Greg 
Zador. 

Engineering: Tim Collins, Fred 
De Luca, Richard Guevera and 
Silvia Romero. 

Commerce (By-Election): Pat- 
rick Chatelain, John Dathan, 
Peter Diekmeyer, Michael Le- 
blanc, Terry Lee and Domenic 
Pappadia. 


«by Steve O’Haras 

Imagine finding out how well a 
professor teaches his course and 
being able to rate that course against 
others before signing up. 

In August 1976 a Course Evalua- 
tion was published at Sir George. It 
was the compiled results of questio- 
naires submitted to all undergradu- 
ate students asking them to grade 
their courses and professors. 

A total of 39 Sir George profes- 
sors refused to submit some or all of 
their courses to the questionaire. 

According to Jean Robertson. 
CUSA’s researcher, the threat of 
lawsuits brought by professors 
against the Sir George Day Stu- 
dents’ Association was one of the 
reasons the evaluation was not pub- 
lished the following year. 

Studies published by the Journal 
of Educational Psychology, the Can- 
adian Association of University 
Teachers and the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Faculty Associations, 
(OFFA), state that course evalua- 
tions performed, by students are a 
reliable method of assessing profes- 
sors and their courses. The studies 
said the course evaluations, in gen- 
eral, are free of bias. Students with 
low marks are not more critical of- 
their teachers than students with 


YMCA working in El Salvador 


eby Peter Schwengere 
El Salvador: Another Viet Nam? 


was the first of four films dealing _ 


with human rights, being shown by 
the International Programs of the 
Westmount, NDG, and downtown 
YMCAs. 

The El Salvador film was intro- 
duced by Sandra Pentland, director 
of the International Program at the 
downtown, Y. She has visited Hon- 
duras six times. ; 

The program was set up in 1980 
when they began supporting refu- 
gees from war-torn Central Ameri- 
ca. The Y was later invited by Cana- 
dian churches to become more in- 
volved in helping refugees, and 
several members of the Y have 


joined church delegations to El Sal- 
vador and Honduras to work in the 
refugee camps and to observe the 
situation there. 

Pentland described the plight ofa 
young Salvadorean woman who was 
forced to leave her village and run to 


the Honduran border when.it was 
reported that Salvadorean soldiers 
approaching, looking for, “enemies 
of the state.” This, Pentland said, 
was a fairly typical story. “Try to 
imagine yourself in this sort of situa- 
tion,” she said’ 

After a brief history of the situa- 
tion in El Salvador the film was 
shown. Had it been made by the 
NFB it would have certainly been 
branded foreign propaganda by the 
U.S. Justice department. But the 
film is American, made by a small 
New York company. 

A black and white clip opens the 
film with a member of Kennedy's 
State Department saying, “we've 
supplied them with planes but no 
pilots, guns but no soldiers. No 
Americans will fight in Indo China. 
It will not be another Korea.” The 
film cuts immediately to Reagan’s 
Under Secretary of State, Bushell, 
saying “We are sending helicopters, 
jeeps, and M-16’s and some military 


advisors who will not go into any 
areas where fighting is occuring. 
This will not be another Vietnam.” 

Interviews, news clips of members 
of the Salvadorean and American 
governments, Salvadorean refugees 
and freedom fighters, and clips of a 
U.S. Senate committee’s enquiry 
into U.S. involvement in Latin 
America form the body of the film. 

One very good sequence is of a 
member of the State Department in 
a news conference saying “I can’t tell 
you anything right now without risk- 
ing our intelligence situation...a yes 
or no answer could hurt us. We have 
at this time no intelligence.” 

The film does an excellent job of 
providing information about-the si- 
tuation in El Salvador from the peo- 
ple’s point of view, including a brief 
history of how it all evolved. 

“It is a disturbing, but not a de- 

-pressing film,” Pentland said after 
the screening. “There is a lot of hope 
in the refugee camps. The reason 
why the people have a lot of hope 
and spirit is because they believe 
they have taken their destiny into 
their own hands and will one day go 

-home and build their own society,” 
she said. ~ . 

A member of the audience, feeling 
that there are enough problems here 
in Canada, questioned Pentland’s 
reasons for going to El! Salvador. 
Pentland agreed there are problems 
here but said she finds the situation 
in El Salvador more grave. 

According to Pentland the pur- 
pose of the film is to inform and get 
“people to look at the situation 
somewhere else, to raise questions.” 
In this it Was successful. If the other 
films in the series are as well done 
and as informative as this first one 
they will be very worthwhile seeing. 

The next film is on South Africa 
and will be shown March I5 at the 
Westmount Baptist Church, 411 
Roslyn Ave. 


high marks. 

Some professors fear that unless 
teachers hand out good marks, their 
students will carry a grudge which 
will be expressed as a negative eva- 
luation., 

Another argument is that students 
are not qualified to pass judgment. 
Such a judgment should come from 
a professor’s peers, people with,a 
thorough knowledge of the subject 
material. 

Many professors feel course eva- 
luations reflect the teacher’s style 
and personality more than the quan- 
tity and quality of the information 
presented. : 

Professor Shlosser of history told 
of one professor she would have 
marked poorly while she was in his 
class. His style and personality were 
disagreeable, she said. Years later, 
however, the information she gained 
from him proved to be so useful that 
she now considers him the best 
teacher she had. 

The OFFA seems to provide some 
evidence to support this argument. 
Harry Murray, author of their re- 
port said that course evaluations 
“should be supplemented by other 
tests to get a fairer picture of a 
teacher’s ability.” 

Some professors fear that pub- 
lished course evaluations would\com- 
pel them to set their standards for 
popular, rather than academic rea- 
sons. 

The Learning Development Cen- 
tre claims that roughly 80 per cent of 
all Concordia courses are subject to 
evaluations. The current course eva- 
luations carry little weight. 

The individual department de- 
cides whether or not it will adminis- 
ter course evaluations and what 
questions will be asked. Individual 
professors can choose not to allow 
evaluation of their courses. 

The results of the evaluations are 
seen only by the professor, the 
chairman and/ or the personnel com- 
mittee of that department. The pro- 
fessor can choose to ignore the eva- 
luation. 

According to Paul Arnkvarn. 
CUSA co-president, there is little 
that can be done when a professor is 
given.a bad course evaluation, es- 
pecially if the professor is tented. 
“Short of assassination, little can be 
done to remove a tenured profes- 
sor,” said Arnkvarn. 

Department Chairs, most of whom 
are or have been professors them- 
selves, are highly unlikely to take ac- 
tion against a professor on the basis 


of a course evaluation, according to 


Arnkvarn. ; 

He went On to say that action is 
more likely to take place if students 
come forward to the department 
chairman to lodge complaints against 
professors. 

Published course evaluations 
would compel professors, even te- 
nured ones, to be responsive to stu- 
dent criticism or face empty class- 
rooms and a poor reputation in the 
eyes of the students. Some profes- 
sors feel the result would be more far 
reaching than that. 

“Empty or near empty classes ina 
department top heavy with profes- 
sors may prompt the administration 
to let certain professors go,” said 
Jean Robertson. 

Professors fear that the course 
evaluation, if published, would not 
take into account many relevant fac- 
tors. For example, a novice teacher 
may rank poorly against a professor 
who has taught the course for several 


Yes for by-laws, ANEQ | Prof paranoia curbs evaluation 
Fenwick & Longpré ) 


years. Given time, however, the no-_ 
vice professor may develop into a 
great professor. 

Course evaluations are based on 
the course the professor taught last 
semester. Students reading the eva- 
luation would shy away from the 
course the following semesters as- 
suming the course has not changed. 

But the professor reads the eva- 
luation too and may have radically 
improved the course only to find few 
students in it. 

Another fear is that the professor 
with a large class will receive a lower 
mark than a teacher with a small 


' class. One professor expressed the 


fear that one negative evaluation 
could shake a professor’s confidence 
to such an extent that he or she 
would have trouble facing a class 
again. 

Since the late 1970's the publish- 
ing of course evaluations has a high 
priority on CUSA’s agenda. Go- 
vernment cutbacks have been the 
primary concern. 

“The shortage of teaching posi- 
tions has caused faculty to become 
generally more defensive and thus 
more resistant to the idea of pub- 
lished evaluations,” Murray sai. 

Published course evaluations can 
give students a greater say in their 
education. Professors can become 
more responsive to the needs of stu- 
dents. The stakes are high: the quali- 
ty of education verses the reputation 
and career of professors. 


Students, profs 
protest Bill 111 


Thirty-six members of Con- 
cordia’s Education department, 
both professors and students, 
have sent off a petition protesting 
the severity of Bill 111. 

Education student Nick Barker 
said they sent the petition off this 
week. while the teachers are at- 
tempting to negotiate with the 
Quebec Ministry of Education. 

The petition calls for the PQ 
government to honor its 1976 
commitment to provide a “social 
democratic” government and “to 
withdraw or modify these de- 
crees” so Quebec schools can op- 
erate in a healthy environment, 
and so meaningful negotiations 
can take place. 

Barker urges other Concordia 
departments to join in the protest 
and send similar petitions. 
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Gay People of McGill present 


Remember] | ©. Soetwwe stais 


Tey  — W Mar.12 9:00 p.m. to 1:30 a.m. 
a ater gate? $3.00 admission oa Student Union 


CUSA PROGRAMMING PRESENTS © 


3480 McTavish 3rd Floor 


John Dean 
“one of the guilty” 


ae will speak on 
"4 the Watergate 
Conspiracy, its 
mee history & ramifications 


Friday, March 18, 1983 at 7:00 p.m. in Room H110 
Tickets available in Room H643 or at the door. 
$3.00 students $5.50 non-students 


a eyOP kCompare Hurry Incredible 
>] P 
O'berge | 
(819) 425-8572 Spor tive 


(514) 845-1707 Mont-Tremblant 
2021 Peel St., Montreal 


A[QvAJI[aquy] 


dous 


SPORTING GOODS AND SPORTSWEAR BARGAIN CENTRE Queen's University at Kingston 


“Shop and Compare’ | 
Once again our unbelievable famous brands at factory prices caused by 
overstocks; general market conditions. Limited quantities. 


STOCK UP FOR THE SEASON NOW!! 


Unbelievable 


Master of 
Business 
Administration 


ALINF darduoy 


Incredible 


Queen's University at Kingston offers a modern, 
discipline-based approach to the study of management in 
the complex organizations of today and tomorrow. The 
learning atmosphere in the School of Business jis lively, 
informal, intimate and flexible. Persons from almost all 
academic programs will find MBA studies rewarding. 
Financial assistance is available. 


ee ee Ree a: ee eee, Se $124.95 
“Bavaria” Hiking Jackets Short 

“Bavaria” Hiking Jacket Long 

"C.C.M.” Ladies Figure Skates 

CnC SEE Ra. 5 555 Sus <inie nf Vida’ vba k ELT awn sata 0s aigwbes Seas dine Coed $7.95 
“Mitre” Baseball shoes 

“Russell” Sport Shirts 

“Pony” Slandonk Training Shoes 

EE, IMME noes 5 eet os ae Spates ea ea es eRe Ee DEE SER whedon wk chou. Cae $20.95 
“Pony” Carrera Shoe 

NF SMM eT os Le Cie «elas ss WOR UES is yor uRd ea EO ais one 4 eee Rebel Ose, FORE $26.95 
PUNMNG NOE: Cera orate se ONE 355 5 AS vis oy A Raye's CURRED UR gals Wb BM aA pile» ae WU VEBREn INTs din kD $7.95 
EM Pro Leagte Eockey, Gloves 2.5%5,5 sici's'es sablcd d's pe anes she Ma Ce ee ee $79.95 
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COME AND SEE WITH YOUR OWN EYES!! 


Opening soon in Magog, Sherbrooke, Granby and St. Jerome 


9[q! pestou | 


Representatives from the School of Business will be on 
Campus and would be happy to meet with students of any 
Faculty interested in the Queen’s MBA Program. 


Compare Hurry 


4 


DATE: March 17 


TIME: 2:00 - 5:00D.m. 
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pace: licGill University, Arts 


Council Rm.{160)Arts 81da. 
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Feminity, 


eby Lisa Kahne 

Israeli women face the same prob- 
lems as do women in other occiden- 
tal countries, according to Dr. Sylvie 
Bijaoui, Political Sociologist and 
professor at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. 

Dr. Bijaoui spoke at the Simone 
de Beauvoir Institute on Tuesday 
morning. 

“There are some .superstars in 
management and administration,” 
she said, “but there is a typical over- 
concentration in services (secretar- 
ies, teachers, social workers).” About 
25 per cent of doctors and lawyers 
are women, although they tend to 
deal with aspects which are per- 
ceived as relating specifically to 
women. 

Bijaoui emphasized that her figures 
and data referred to Jewish and not 
Arab women, and also that some dif- 
ferences exist among Jewish women 
of different national origins. 

At the extreme ends of the social 
and economic scale women do not 
work, but in the middle most do, 
whether they are of Eastern or West- 
ern backgrounds. 

Most women who do not work 
solely because of economic necessity 
have some kind of higher education. 
Of B.A. students, 50 per cent are 
female, and are concentrated in the 
social.séignces, which in Israel in- 
clude Economics and Business Ad- 
ministration. This figure drops con- 
siderably for women seeking M.A.s 
or Ph.Ds. 

Women in Israel also have to face 
an attitude which does not exist as 
strongly in other Western countries. 
“To be single in Israel is a very, very 
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not feminism rules 


tough problem,” she said. “The basic 
conception of Jewishness is to be 
married, and‘have children.” 

Although this applies to men as 
well, it is usually seen as the duty of 
the women to raise the children. 

The emphasis on marriage has 
some interesting repercussions, how- 
ever. Marriage exempts women from 
army service, although newly mar- 
ried men have to serve. This is to 
encourage the couples to start fami- 
lies. 

Approximately 50 per cent of Is- 
raeli women do not serve in the 
army. Some do not serve because of 
their families, some because of phys- 
ical inability. A few do not go into 
the army because of religious rea- 
sons, though some of these do na- 
tional service in other areas. 

_ The overall state of women’s 
rights in the country is not very 
good. In 1974 a law was passed re- 
quiring equal pay for equal or sim- 
ilar work. 

However, women’s pay per hour is 
75 per cent of that of males at all 
levels. This does reflect an improve- 
ment of about 5 per cent in the last 
decade. 

There are no feminist movements 
as such in Israel at the present time. 
“There were strong groups before 
the foundation of the state (1948), 
and they obtained much of what 
they strove for, so much so that they 
felt they had achieved emancipa- 
tion,” explained Bijaoui. “But this is 
not the case.” 

Later feminist movements, started 
in the 20s and 30s, lost their auto- 
nomy when they were consolidated 
by then Prime Minister Golda Meir, 


Summer job creation 
will help the lucky few 


OTTAWA(CUP)— Only a few lucky 
students will benefit from innova- 
tions in this summer's federal job 
creation effort. 

Most of the more than one million 
students looking for work will find it 
through the usual means: connec- 
tions, advertisements, their own busi- 
ness, pounding the pavement or 
luck. Others will take advantage of 
the 442 Hire-a-Student placement 
offices. 

Most students will be forced to 
take jobs unrelated to their programs 
or career aspirations, according to 
surveys conducted by student asso- 
ciations at the University of Victoria 
and at Queen’s University. And 
about 25 per cent will remain un- 
employed, according to Richard 
Balnis, a Canadian Federation of 
Students-Ontario researcher. 

The federal government willagain 
help some students through direct 
job creation. Employment minister 
Lloyd Axworthy announced Feb. 24 
that the federal government will 
fund the creation of 70,000 summer 
jobs. 

As usual, most of these will be in 
community-based projects. Non-pro- 
fit groups are expected to create 
41,000 jobs through projects with 
“tangible benefits for theGommunity 
and productive work experience for 
the student participants, 

And federal departments will 
directly hire more than 10,000 stu- 
dents. 

About 13,000 students will train 


as military cadets and reservists or 
RCMP special constables, and fund- 
ing for this is considered part of 
summer job creation. 

And then there are the jobs 
everyone will be scrambling for: 
internships, 

Summer Canada officials experi- 
mented last year with paying non- 
profit groups to create specialized 
jobs related to students’ career ambi- 
tions. They will extend that program 
this summer to the private sector. 
But the two programs are expected 
to create a total of only 6,000 jobs. 

Jean Gagnon, Summer Canada 
acting director said internship jobs 
are more individualized and are 
good experience for a student plan- 
ning a career in the same field. The 
job may last as long as three 
summers, with the student receiving 
progressively more training each 
year. 

“They give a more long-range 
chance for the employer and the 
employee to look‘at each other,” said 
Gagnon. “An internship offers a 
little bit more to students than just 
stamping letters coming through the 
door.” 

But there’s a catch—most of these 
jobs are low-paying. In fact, most 
federal job creation creation pro- 
grams for the summer only pay 
sponsoring groups the provincial 
minimum wage plus overhead costs. 
Gagnon said they want to create the 
maximum number of jobs. 


as part of a general streamlining. 
“Right now we have a lot of feminine 
groups, but no feminist ones.” 

The situation is slowly changing 
however. Many Universities are open- 
ing Women’s studies departments, 
and there are magazines and news- 
papers written by and for women, 
most of which stress work-related 


issues. “The physical structure is 


there, it is a question of conscious- 
ness raising,” she said. 

The ever-present threat of war 
creates further complications, as it 
takes priority over all other issues, 
including the condition of women. 
Also, the growing influence of the 
religious political parties could have 
a negative effect, since they hold a 
more traditional view of women’s 
position in society. 

“There need be no justification, 
national or otherwise, for equal du- 
ties and rights for women,” con- 
cluded Bijaoui. “Yet sucha situation 
is possible only ina society that has a 
philosophy of equality for all indi- 
viduals.” 


Sylvie Bijaoui, a political sociologist who teaches at the Hebrew University of 


Jerusalem, was in Canada this week and spoke to a handful of Concordia 
students. The rest of you missed out on a very informative and interesting 


talk. So there. 


Staff feeling economic chill 


eby Jacquie Charlton+ 

The recession has left Concordia 
staff unusually compliant to abuse, 
harassment and unfair demotion, 
according to employees speaking at 
an International Women’s Week 
discussion on unions Monday. 

From the discreet switch of the 
aging employee from a front desk 
job toa less visible one, to one Con- 
cordia department head’s “acciden- 
tal” opening of his employees’ mail, 
ill-treatment tolerated for fear of los- 
ing jobs was described by the em- 
ployees there. 

Non-unionized staff felt it particu- 
larly keenly, according to Joyce Car- 
son, a member of the Concordia 
University Non-Academic Support 
Staff Association (CUNASA). 

Because CUNASA has _ never 


achieved the 50 per cent plus one 


Transistor turn on 


Women’s 


eby Jacquie Charltone 


Occasionally pretentious, occasion- 
ally magic and utterly right, an even- 
ing of feminist-geared entertainment 
kicked off International Women’s 
Week in a packed Café Commune 
on Milton, Monday. 

The three-hour free show of poe- 
try and prose, song and dance, began 
with Greta Nemiroff, Director of 
Dawson College’s New School, who 
read exerpts from her: new novel 
Visitings. They were genuinely funny 
sometimes, but the women friend 
support theme was reminiscent of 
Marilyn French’s The Women’s 
Room. 

Next on was Frances Davis, a lec- 
turer in Women’s Studies at Con- 
cordia, who read some of her poems. 
Like Nemiroff, however, their theme 
was not refreshingly new; the more 
cloying excesses of feminist jargon— 
the “identity, anger and joy of being 
a woman” phrases—were plentiful. 
The poems of Concordia graduate 


vote needed to become a union, said 
Carson, it has no job security — now 
considered more important than 
wage increases — and in the past 
months, dozens of people have been 
laid off. CUNASA salaries, moreov- 
er, are now being negotiated by 
members of the administration. 
The discussion moved to the prob- 
lems women encounter in work. Al- 
most everyone there had experienced 
some kind of sexual discrimination. 
As one of two cadets amidst 60 
men, one speaker had been passed 
’ over for promotion, had had porno- 
graphy tacked onto her walls, and 
was finally asked right out when she 
was going to quit. Eventually she 
began to doubt if she was normal to 
want to be a cadet at all, and re- 
signed. 
An ex-model said sexual proposi- 


tions were a common part of the job, 
and a busgirl, the only one in a 500- 
seat restaurant, was told by her boss 
that if she couldn't handle the pres- 
sure, there were hundreds of others 
who could. 

“You have to think: is it worth it 
for a stupid job to go through this?” 
said Carla Nemiroff, one of the peo- 
ple there. y 

Nemiroff, an ex-brakeperson at 
CN, said she was once hanging on to 
the side of moving train for a partic- 
ularly dangerous part of her job, 
when a male coworker suddenly dis- 
tracted her with the question, “Hey 
Carla, do you like it hard or soft?” 

Nemiroff also said other women 
applying for jobs at CN were shown 
films on the dangers of maiming 
limbs in machines that male appli- 
cants weren't. 


show packs café 


Julie Bruck were far sharper. 

Then three women and a man 
came on toting rather scrungy in- 
struments and introduced themselves 
as the Transistors. They set into a 
tongue-in-cheek acappella promise 
of fulfillment through polishing fur- 
niture. 

They were the runaway hits of the 
evening. From the hilarious black 
comedy of “Microwave Love” (about 
a woman awed by the performance 
of her microwave oven), to the tan- 
talizingly ambiguous version of Mar- 
vin Gaye’s “Sexual Healing,” the 
Transistors were pure delight. They 
were happy, the whole packed room 
was happy; the band seemed gen- 
uinely surprised by the wild cheers 
resounding from the audience. 

Their masterpiece came at the end 
though. Introducing it as a love 
song, they did Joan Armatrading’s 
*“Woncha Come On Home,” about a 
woman alone in her room as a man 
across the street stares into her win- 
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dow. 

It was deathly scary, completely 
and infinitely sad. More than any- 
thing else in the evening, the song 
rammed home how rotten it is to be 
weaker than a man. 

They were called back for an en- 
core, still surprised. 

Last on was a comment in dance 
on power trips. Elaine Dailey of the 
Concordia Modern Dance Depart- 
ment and Suzanne Deschamps were 
witty. 
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Store Wars 


Who pays for the coffee? 


eby Avi Goldstein- 

Students looking for ways to keep 
awake as the end of the'semester ap- 
proaches may find their solution 
thanks to the supermarket price war 
that is in progress at the major 
chains. 

Steinberg’s, Quebec’s third largest 
grocery chain, and the one that in- 
itiated the price war by giving cus- 
tomers discount coupons worth four 
per cent, on most purchases, is also 
giving out free cups of coffee from 
when their stores open until noon. 

In the long term consumers may 
not be so well off. “The big ones will 
survive, and the others will have to 
wait and see,” said Michel Safard, a 
spokesperson for A & P, which has 
13 stores in the province. 

Each of the four largest chains is 
involved in some way in this battle. 
The largest one, Provigo, which has 
247 stores in Quebec—150 of them 
in Montreal—entered the fray on 
Friday morning by offering instant 
discounts of six per cent to all cus- 
tomers. 

In the short run, business is boom- 
ing. Provigo spokesperson Richard 
Constantino says that business is 
considerably better than before they 
entered the competition. 

“I can tell you we're not making 
money, but we’re selling,” he said. 

Constantino estimates Provigo’s 
annual sales at about $1 billion. The 
six per cent discount reduces their 
profits by over $1.15 million per 
week. 

At that rate the price war can not 


Salted Crackers 450 g 
Kraft Macaroni & Cheese 
Dinner 225g 


Star-Kist Chunk Light Tuna 
184g 


Kraft Crunchy Peanut 
Butter 500 g 


Hunt’s Tomato Sauce 14 oz 


Five Roses Enriched Flour 
2.5 kg 


Quebec Potatoes Canada 
No 1 20 Ib 


Onions, Canada No 1 5 Ib 


TOTAL: 


how much where 


PRODUCT Steinberg’s Ag P Metro- ~— Provigo 
Van Horne St. Cath- Richelieu Monkland 
shopping _ erine & N.D.G. 
, centre Fort 
Maxwell House Coffee 100z $681 $689 $689 $6.89 
Plain Crescent Yogurt .65 .65 .65 .65 
Campbell's Vegetarian - 58 a 4 56 58 
Vegetable Soup ; 
St. Lawrence Sugar 2 kg 1.59 1.29 1.59 1.59 
Ritz Crackers 250 g 1.94 1.45 1.45 1.41 
Christie Premium Plus 1.61 1.61 1.53 1.61 


$24.62 $24.23 


be expected to last more than a few 
weeks. 

IGA Boniprix, the fourth largest 
chain in the province, and the latest 
one to enter the competition, is try- 
ing a different method. Instead of 
offering discounts at the cash regis- 


ters, they are lowering their prices. . 


“We have decided to lower shelf 
prices,” says IGA spokesperson Re- 
jeanne Raymonde. “Our slash prices 
(specials) are becoming our shelf 
prices.” 

IGA has 122 stores in Quebec, 
about 70 of them in the greater 
Montreal area. They have decided to 
lower the prices on some 500 pro- 
ducts between five and 12 per cent. 

A & P spokesperson Safard ex- 
pects the price war to heat up in the 
next week. 

“Everybody’s (the supermarket 
chains) reserving newspaper space 
on a daily basis,” he says. 

For the time being A & P is stay- 
ing out of the price war, trying to 
wait for the situation to stabilize. 


They will probably be coming out " 


with their strategy sometime next 
week. : 

“I imagine that we will be going 
that (lowering prices) practical 
route,” Safard says. 

Perhaps the hardest hit will be the 
people who run the depanneurs, or 
convenience stores. These people are 
able to stay in business mainly 
through the long hours that their 
proprieters put in. 

The owner of the Broadway Groc- 
ery, on Sherbrooke West, near 
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Westmore, says that business has 
been terrible since the large chains 
started their heavy advertising cam- 
paigns. 

Pat (“Everybody calls me Pat,” he 
Says) says that the image of high pri- 
ces that depanneurs convey is often 
false. 

His store can’t compete on the 
popular, high-volume items, but on 
less popular items he is often com- 
petitive. In some cases the every-day 
prices of items in his store is lower 
than the advertised specials of some 
supermarket chains. 

According to Giselle Hamelin, of 
the Association des Detaillants en 
Alimentation du Quebec, small, in- 
dependently owned food stores are 
in a very difficult position. 

She cited the example ofa store in 
L’Etrie that decided not to follow his 
distributors advice to give a five per 
cent rebate starting Friday. Over the 
space of a weekend his business was 
down 12 per cent. 

“It’s better to lose five per cent 
than to have business go to your 
neighbor,” she said. 

Concordia University Marketing 
Professor Thomas Muller said that 
it is too early to see what the long 
term affects will be on prices and on 
the survival of the depanneurs. 

“The depanneurs are going to be 
hurt, at least temporarily,” he said. 

Price tends to be a less dominant 
criterion for food shoppers than in 
Ontario and the United States, 
Muller said. 

“Those who still want a personal, 


neighborhood touch to grocery shop- 
ping will not be swayed by a price 
war.” ‘ 

A very high proportion of Quebec 
grocery shopping is done at the de- 
panneur, about 60 per cent. This 
compares with the approximately 40 
per cent which is done at the super- 
market chains, according to a study 
published in the Gazette in May, 
1980. 

By contrast, in Ontario, some 74 
per cent of grocery shopping is done 
at the large supermarket chains. 

One complaint consumers have 
echoed is that Steinberg’s raised 
their prices right before they started 
their discount campaign. However, 


6% 
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neither the Better Business Bureau 
nor the Quebee Consumer Protec- 
tion Bureau have reported any com- 
plaints on the matter. 

Attempts to reach the Quebec As- 
sociation of Consumers over a two- 
day period were met with constant 
busy signals. 

A price comparison done Monday 
at four of the chains (see box) 
revealed a price differential that 
Muller described as amazingly small, 
with Steinberg’s having the highest 
prices. 

Whatever the long-term effects, in 
the short term, “the consumer stands 
to be a beneficiary,” said Muller. 


The UN: Chest cutter needed 


eby James Risdone 

The United Nations needs major 
surgery but it’s not obsolete, yet, ac- 
cording to Gerard Pelletier, Cana- 
da’s U.N. Ambassador. 

Pelletier said that the most valid 
criticism against the U.N. is over the 
way it spends its monies, but abolish- 
ing a program that has existed is like 
pulling a tooth, but worse. “There’s 
blood all,over the place,” he said. 

Pelletier told the United Nations 
Association in Canada Youth Com- 
mittee‘on Monday that although the 
U.N. needs younger supporters and 
financial reform, it is stilla very cred- 
ible institution. 

“The basic function of the UN is 
its existence,” said Pelletier, “The ex- 
istence of a place in the world—there 
is no other place that you can menti- 
on—a place in the world where every- 
body is present and can talk to each 
other.” 

“The very existence of the UN is 
necessary in this world,” he said. 

Pelletier, one of the “three wise 
men” of the 1960s that included 
Pierre Trudeau and Jean Marchand, 
said he chose the subject of his 
speech because it seems as though 
there are a great many people who 
are beginning to doubt the useful- 
ness of the U.N. 

“A number of people see the 
United Nations'as a place where 
words are wasted, where you have to 
listen to a series of speeches— most 
of them irrevelant,” said Pelletier. 
“But having sat in a federal parlia- 
ment, | am sure that 80 per cent of 
the speeches in any parliament in 
any part of the world are wasted.” 

Pelletier said he has been vacci- 
nated against this kind of criticism 


by his 10 years (1965-75) in the 
House of Commons. 

“A very welcome criticism is that 
against the finances of the U.N., the 
budgeting, the plannification, the 
survival of very, very irrelevant pro- 
grams just because they are there— 
and they stay there. If you want todo 
something original and imaginative 
you have to ask the member states to 
give a few more millions,” said Pel- 
letier. 

At a time of international crisis, 
said Pelletier, the states of the world 
will not readily give more millions 


for new programs when the old ones 
are not working. 

Despite the criticism, however, 
the cost of peacekeeping by the U.N. 
is relatively inexpensive compared 
with the cost of making war, said 
Pelletier. 

“It cost $83 million to maintain 
the peacekeeping force in the Golan 
Heights; this is the cost of two days 
of fighting in the last war. This 
means that you keep peace in that 
area for the same cost as you make 
war for two days.” 


CUSA to clubs: You 
only call on payday 


eby Allan Karasike 

Few clubs and associations have 
contact with CUSA outside budget 
time in the summer and fall. 

That was one of the results of a 
Feedback Survey conducted by the 
Concordia University Students’ As- 
sociation among the various CUSA 
clubs and ussociations. 

Deborah Konig, departmental 
council chairperson and a legislative 
councillor of CUSA, organized the 
survey and coordinates all faculty 
associations and interest groups. 
She was not sure if the actual! results 
would be made public. Konig ex- 
plained that.no actual poll or questi- 
Onaire was done. Instead an infor- 
mal interview was conducted with 
group representatives and the results 
compiled. 


Konig said that CUSA is looked 
upon by the different associations as 
another layer of bureaucracy, which 
is not the image that CUSA wants to 
project. 

As a result of the Feedback Sur- 
vey, the most common complaints 
will be dealt with by the CUSA or- 
ganization and priorities committee. 
Moreover the feedback concept may 
become an annual feature promoting 
closer ties between CUSA, con- 
cerned associations and departments. 

In keeping with that theme, there 
is a possibility that the newly elected 
executives of various associations 
will get together at Lacolle with the 
CUSA executive to discuss next 
year’s projects and to get to know 
one another better. 
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T’cha and Joaquin play 


eby John Jantake 


are two enterprising youngsters who 

decided to take advantage of the tea- 
chers’ strike by serenading Montreal's Metro 
users. 

What sets them apart from other Metro 
musicians is the fact that T’cha, who plays 
the clarinet is 12 years old, while his younger 
brother Joaquin, who plays the saxaphone, 
is only 10. 

Together they produce a sound which is 
not only unique, but it also leaves homeward 
bound, rush-hour commuters staring in be- 
wilderment. 

“When people pass by and see us play, 
some are really surprised. I don’t think they 
expect to see kids playing the kind of instru- 
ments we play,” said T’cha. 

Both have been playing in various Metro 
stations for the past six months. Although 
they prefer the Peel Metro station, their sec- 
ond favorite is Bonaventure, especially du- 
ring an exhibition. 

T’cha and Joaquin play for approximately 
one hour at any given time. While they usual- 
ly solo, performing fora half-hour each, they 
also like to perform as a duet occasionally. 
Their most resounding number is “When the 
Saints Come Marching In.” It always 
catches people off guard. 

Their musical talent goes back a couple of 
years. T’cha studied and practised the guitar 
for one and a half years before he decided to 
take up the clarinet. He said that he wanted 
to learn a new instrument and the clarinet 
appealed to him. 

Joaquin began his musical career two 
years ago, studying and practising on major 
percussion instruments. One year later, he 
heard a friend of his playing the saxophone 
and he became so enthralled with it, that he 


Bie AND JOAQUIN DUNLEVY 


decided to take it up. 

T’cha and Joaquin have also received alot 
of support from their father and teachers. 

“Our father thinks it’s great that we’re able 
to go out and make some money from our 
music. He really believes in us and that’s 
what really helps,” T’cha said. 

While adults appear to appreciate the 
boys’ musical talent, their strongest critics 
are children their own age. 

“Most of the kids who pass by laugh at us 
because they think what we're doing is silly. 
Once when we were playing in the McGill 
Metro station, a few kids walked by and 
threw gum into our hat,” Joaquin said. 

But the biggest problem they have had to 
contend with is the MUCTC’s regulation 
which forbids any instrument being played 
in Metro stations, trains and buses. T’cha 
and Joaquin cited incidents where they were 
harassed by the Metro police. 

“We would always be told that we couldn't 
play any music in the Metro and then we'd be 
kicked out. There was even one time when a 
Metro policeman in the Papineau station 
told us that the next time he caught us there 
again, he'd take all of our money away from 
us,” T’cha said. 

What the youngster fail to understand, is 
why such a law even exists. 

“] think the law is pretty silly,” said Joa- 
quin. “We're not hurting anybody, we’re just 
playing our music. If people are allowed to 
play in the streets in the summertime, then 
why can’t we be allowed to play in the 
Metro?” 

T’cha echos his younger brother's senti- 
ments. He claims that without musicians, 
Metro corridors would become dark and lo- 
nely places. 

He added that he is merely providing a 
public service. Using concert prices as an 
example, he said that people, especially el- 


, 


derly people who can’t afford $15—$20 
concert tickets can watch them perform for 
free. 

“All we want is for people to enjoy what 
we have to offer,” T’cha said. 

Ever since municipal court ruling which 
found the MUCTC regulations to be vague, 


In Montreal, English stage is finally 


eby Kathleen Dicke 
ITH THE CLOSING OF THE 
VV tennoxsinte Festival and the 
Saidye Bronfman Theatre, in the 
past year, it would seem that English Thea- 
tre is becoming extinct in this city. 

Paranoid Anglophones attribute this to 
the see-sa wing language problem in this pro- 
vince which threatens to “suffocate” English 
culture. 

Maurice Podbrey artistic director of the 
Centaur Theatre, thoroughly disagrees. 

“I don’t think it’s a French problem,” he 
said. He believes that the Saidye Bronfman’s 
run into debt was a result of “spotty perfor- 
mances, not a good program. Lennoxville’s 
fate was simply due to bad administration. 

As for the Centaur Theatre, it’s doing 
quite well, thank-you. The company engages 
in corporate fund-raising in order to avoid 
hiking ticket prices. With over 8,000 subscri- 
bers this year, as well as grants from three 
governments, they hope to keep the wolf 
from the door for another year. 

It is its fourteenth season and both the 
Centaur and Podbrey, its founder, have 
come a long way. Fourteen years ago, En- 
glish theatre was non-existent and Podbrey, 
teaching at the National Theatre School at 
the time, decided to create his own make- 
work project by supplying Montreal with 
what it so badly needed: an English Theatre 
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company. 

With the aid of others, he formed a com- 
mittee which petitioned the owners of the old 
Stock Exchange building for the use of their 
premises. The request was granted, primarily 
because there were no other bids to use the 
place. 

The building comes under the jurisdiction 
of Old Montreal, whose municipal law stipu- 
lates that the building may not be altered, or 
reconstructed. Five years later, the company 
actually bought the building and installed a 
second stage called Centaur Il. Despite its 
moderate success today, the Centaur has had 
its troubles in the past. 


v 


“We would spend too much money on 
production; we were trying to make too 
much of a splash,” said Podbrey. 

Eventually the theatre gained back lost 
ground and adhered more closely to produc- 
tion budgets. 

Throughout all of its ups and downs, ho- 
wever, the Centaur has always had its 
audience. Podbrey feels that the public has 
come to value the Centaur more, as a result 
of the dwindling of English theatres. 

Though the Centaur is admittedly an En- 
glish institution, he believes that the French 
are losing their suspicion of the theatre as a 
centre for the “English elite.” Fifteen per cent 
of the theatre’s subscribers are French, an 
indication that the clearly delineated border 
between French and English audiences may 
be slowing fading. 

Recently the theatre deliberately crossed 
this “border” by running the smash-hit 
“Broue” which was its first presentation of a 
French play in translation. However, the 
Centaur will do this sort of thing rarely. 
Podbrey believes that a line must be drawn 
between English and French theatre, since 
“translations don’t sound as authentic and 
besides, the French can do their theatre bet- 
ter than we can.” 

An itinerant actor for years, Podbrey feels 
that he has finally found his place in Mon- 
treal. He considers this an ideal climate for 


+e, 


T’cha and Joaquin have not encountered any 
more difficulties with transit: authorities, 
much to their delight. 

While they don’t have any immediate 
plans for the future, T’cha said that he would 
like to organize a group of other musicians 
their own age to play in the Metro. 


flourishing 


theatre since the people are receptive and 
open-minded. During his stay in Toronto, he 
found that Toronto was divided into rigid 
cultural groups, 

“Certain people went here, and certain 
went there,” he complains. Vancouver pro- 
ved to be no better. There people also stayed 
in their “little groups.” Vancouverites were 
apparently satisfied with fluffy, meaningless 
productions. Podbrey felt that they possessed 
little interest in having their consciousness 
raised, by seeing “meatier,” more meaningful, 
plays. 

This is perhaps what binds Podbrey to the 
theatre and the Centaur. He maintains that 
the theatre is great for raising awareness, 
political or social.” He is mentor to David 
Fennario, who is also concerned about 
raising social awareness, but he writes about 
it. 

Podbrey started Fennario on his play- 
writing path in 1975 when he was only a “kid 
from Point St. Charles.” He urged Fennario 
to complete On the Job and later Balcon- 
ville. Currently the Centaur is presenting 
Fennario’s sixth work, Moving, until March 
20, and yes, it does make a social comment. 

Maurice Podbrey enjoys using the power 
of the theatre to make an effect on people, to 
wake them up to what’s around them. He 
affirms: “Theatre is necessary for that...other- 
wise we'd be like T.V.” 
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From ashes of Saidye comes Theatre Encore 


«by Claire Marsone 

AST MAY 19, IN ONE FELL 
[ swoop, the YM-YWHA on Céte Ste. 
Catherine Rd. wiped out 50 per cent of 
Montreal’s English professional theatre. 
They announced the closing of the Saidye 
Bronfman Centre. It, proved to be a long 

overdue blessing in disguise. 

“There are some who have voiced whether 
or not it is philosophically kosher to have a 
theatre involved in a larger organization 
which is basically an amateur group work 
association. Why should the Y be involved in 
producing professional theatre and not pro- 
fessional baseball players?” said former ar- 
tistic director Per Brask. 

In the Saidye Bronfman Centre space is a 
new independent theatre, Encore Theatre, 
that made its triumphant début in October. 

The 268 seat SBC theatre was given to the 
Y in 1970 to commemorate Mrs. Saidye 
Bronfman’s 70th birthday. The donors were 
the four Bronfman children, one of whom, 
architect Phyllis Lambert, designed the buil- 
ding. 

But the theatre was only one of numerous 
activities undertaken by the Y and the arts 
frequently had to take a back seat to other 
socio-political considerations. 

The first artistic director, Marion André, 
quit ostensibly because parochial concerns 
prevented a presentation of Man in the Glass 
Booth, a play about Adolf Eichman. He felt 
that lack of moral support and small min- 
dedness made him realize that the theatre 
had no future as a professional theatre for 
the English community. 

During the next decade, the Saidye 
Bronfman Centre (SBC) slid comfortably 
into a ‘don’t rock the boat’ stance. Jewish 
themes continued to be predominant, in an 
effort at relevance to the community which 
funded the Y. 

There were highlights during that time as 
well. But they were too few and far between 
to rekindle the confidence of patrons interes- 
ted in theatre per se. Subscriptions dwindled 
from 5,000 to an all time low of 1,600 when 
Per Brask was hired away from the Montreal 
Playwrights’ Workshop. His mandate was to 
bring the SBC theatre into the 1980s. 

He accepted after cautioning the board of 
governors that it was no easy matter and that 
he could not do it overnight. His first season 
was checkered. Although subscriptions re- 
mained low, single ticket sales picked up 
drastically during sell-out runs of Pinter’s 
Betrayal. 

However, by that time the accountants at 


the Y had come to feel that the professional 
theatre was a millstone around their necks. A 
projected deficit of $114,800 for the 1982-83 
season helped them come to this conclusion. 

And so, on May 19, the president of the 
board, Philip Goldberg, announced the sus- 
pension of the SBC English theatre. 

“All of the programs which the Y operates 
are a matter of community involvement and 
when we’re in a community which is faced 
with closing hospital beds, one has to puta 
theatre closing in the right perspective,” said 
Goldberg. 

Not everyone took the news lying down. A 
radio SOS, Save Our Saidye, brought in 
help. Several hundred Montrealers trooped 
over to the SBC to drop a dollar or two in 
support onto the receptionist’s desk. The 
public’s reaction was so spontaneous and 
unexpected that at first no one at the SBC 
knew what to do with the money. 

“There has been an overwhelming res- 
ponse. People have been calling up appalled 
that the theatre was closing. Asking and gi- 
ving money and asking if they can help, if 
they can do anything. Saying just call me. 
And coming down with money, saying if you 
need more just call. Do anything you like 
with it,” said the receptionist. 

Eventually they installed a drum and star- 
ted taking names. By the time donations pe- 
tered out, the total was $1,013. Not much, 
but enough to convince several concerned 
community leaders that a salvage operation 
was warranted. 

Per Brask said he would like to see the 
theatre become an independent phenome- 
non, “a phenemenon which can have its own 
fundraising campaigns and | hope, I can see 
that happening, that it can continue.” His 
resignation was final as of Sept. | and he 
accepted a teaching job in Winnipeg. 

After the board’s decision Phyllis Lambert 
established a high-powered task force to 
study the possibility of launching an inde- 
pendent theatre. This alternative was sugges- 
ted after it became obvious that a Band-Aid 
solution would not do. 

Simply to raise enough money to plug this 
year’s deficit would only postpone the 
crunch until next year. So, they started from 
scratch, new name, new objectives, a new, 
broader base. 

The task force resource people were 
drawn, for the most part, from CEMP In- 
vestments, the Bronfman’s family corpora- 
tion, with a scattering of performing arts 
veterans. 

The end result, in record quick time, was 


Encore Theatre. It is an autonomous corpo- 
ration that rents space from the SBC but is 
no longer tied by the Y’s financial or sociolo- 
gical apron-strings. 

The Encore Theatre made its triumphant 
début (on Oct. 28) with a Shaw Festival 
Road Company production of Desert Song, 
a durable 1926 musical hit. It succeeded in 
pleasing the audience while failing to enrage 
the critics. 


Now that a theatre had been created, all 
that was left was the appointment of an artis- 
tic director, Jake Roberts. 

Tripartite government grants have also 
been secured and through a fund raising 
campaign, the new theatre has raised the 
necessary funds for operation. With all this 
and an experienced, effective and enormous- 
ly enthusiastic board, Encore Theatre is off 
to a promising start. 


Tough times for theatres 


eby Claude Lacroixe 


ANNA GO TO THE MOVIES 
W eerste - 
Are you crazy? Star Wars is on! 


- You're kidding! What channel? 
- Well, it’s on First Choice. That's Pay TV. 
- Oh, I'see... 
- Why don’t you come and watch it at my 
place? 
- Well, I'd like to go out y’know. Watch a 
movie on the big screen. 
- AW come on, and wait in line foran hour in 
the cold! Five bucks just to get a sore butt 
sitting in those uncomfortable seats with 
your feet sticking to the floor. Man, I’ve got 
video games and you wouldn't want to miss 
Playboy. It’s right after Star Wars. 
- 1 dunno...I’ll think about it. Talk to you 
later. 

* * * 

“I don’t think the effect (of Pay TV) will be 
that great,” says Steve Pantos, manager of 
the nine-screen Cineplex theatre located in 
2001 University downtown. 

While Pay TV encourages staying at 
home, Pantos says, “What we offer is a night 
out.” 

Not far from there, at Place Ville-Marie 
Cinema, Kevin Kenny, the theatre’s assistant 
manager, is wondering how the new service 
will affect business. 

He would like to see at least a year go by 
after a movie’s first run before it is made 
available to the Pay TV networks. His opin- 
ions, he insisted, are his own and not the 
management’s. 

“Movie theatres will always exist,” says 
Kenny. “Even with Pay TV, people won't 
always stay home to watch television. Some 
simply don’t want to buy it. 

“On the other hand, when you go out to 
the movies, you will see something that you 
want to see.” 

Another area of concern for Quebec 
movie exhibitors is Bill 109, a proposed pro- 
vincial law which would require cinemas to 
withdraw from the screen any English movie 
six weeks after its release ifa French dubbed 
or sub-titled version of the same film is not 
being shown by then. ; 

The Cineplex’s Steve Pantos sees it as “a 
denial of human rights.” He says, “It will 
hurt everybody.” 

And according to Kenny, business is not 
doing so great. While prices have gone up, 
audiences are decreasing, leaving revenues 
basically the same. Kenny attributes this in 
part to the small number of popular movies 
shown at Place Ville-Marie last year. 

Owned by Les Cinémas Unis Inc., a subsid- 
iary of Famous Players Inc., which, along 
with Odeon, is one of the two main Canadian 
theatre chains, the Place Ville-Marie has two 
screens and has recently showcased foreign 
films such as Yo/, and Moonlighting. 
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Kenny says it is more profitable for a thea- 
tre to have multiple screens. It doesn’t neces- 
sarily require more employees since one per- 
son can often operate both projectors. Such 
is the case at Place Ville-Marie. 

A theatre chain wich seems to be speciali- 
zing in multiple screens is Cineplex. It owns 
17 multiple-screen theatres located in | 1 Ca- 
nadian cities, including the main Cineplex at 
the Eaton Centre in Toronto which features 
a staggering 21 screens. Cineplex also has a 
14-screen theatre in Beverly Hills,.Califor- 
nia. 

The Montreal theatre has a total of 828 
seats distributed among nine screening 
rooms, the smallest (no.3) seating 59 and the 
largest (no.8) having a capacity of 168. 

Even though the Cineplex rarely shows 
first-run movies, Pantos does not consider it 
a repertory theatre. 

“We show move-overs,” he said, movies 
that have just completed their first commer- 
cial run. 

The design of the theatre requires only two 
projectionists for all nine screens because of 
a state-of-the-art projection system which 
features automatic rewind. The whole thea- 
tre can function during slow periods with 
only four employees not including the pro- 
jectionists. 

Steve Pantos says the audience likes the 
Cineplex’s small screening rooms. 

“We get 10 praises for every complaint. 
People enjoy the intimacy,” he said. 

An aspect of the film business which often 
seems mysterious to movie-goers is how 
movie theatres make their money. 

Revenues from ticket sale are usually split 
between the theatre and the distributor. A 
typical setup would see the distributor get 60 
per cent of the box-office for the first three 
weeks of release. Then, as the movie gets 
older, the theatre’s share of the box-office 
increases to, let’s say, 60 per cent. Incidental- 
ly, the candy counter is often the largest 
source of profit in a theatre. 

Of course, these percentages may vary 
from one distributor to the other or from one 
movie to the other. 

Another possible arrangement, as is often 
seen in repertory theatres, is to have the dis- 
tributor charge a fixed price or a percentage 
of the box-office plus a fixed minimum. 

Since it opened in September 1981, bu- 
siness at the Cineplex recently had a 2-for-| 
coupon promotion in concurrence with Bur- 
ger King. a 

The cineplex is also offering a free student 
discount card. Available to students of all 
ages, the card entitles its bearer to a $1.50 
discount on the price of a ticket from Mon- 
day to Thursday. Pantos says the response 
has been good so far. 

While the Place Ville-Marie cinema is not 
currently offering discounts, Kenny said 
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STUDENT SPECIAL 


Wash, Cut, Blow-dry - $12 Men 
$17 Women 


Cusa Prog 


col 20% discounts on all 


y & perms, tints & streaks 


Coif ure inc Appointment 


866-8526 


“Conditioned Response” 


and 


“Let’s be Architects” - 


The National Film Board and 
The Women’s Student Collective of Concordia University 


will celebrate International Women’s Week 
with a special presentation of a work-in-progress 
from Studio D 


DREAM OF A FREE COUNTRY 


Fri., March 25 
8 p.m. 
SGW Cafeteria 
7th Floor 


Admission $3.00 A MESSAGE FROM NICARAGUAN WOMEN 


...a film that records the heroism of women... 


The Friday, March 11 
Great SO) TE 
F SCa pe t Conservatoire d'art cinématographique 


Concordia University (H110) 
1455 deMaisonneuve Blvd. W. 


Mt-Tremblant 7 — FREE ; 
Village * ADMISSION 


per person 
(Double occupancy) : 
s 2 days of Spring Skiing National Office 
“a at Mont-Tremblant Film Board national du film 


= SY of Canada du Canada 
Two nights lodging ina 


condo with fireplace, kit- 
chen (with dishwasher) 
and bathroom. 


Per person 
(double occupancy) 
Two days of Spring Skiing 
Two nights lodging ina 
condo with fireplace, kit- 
chen (with dishwasher) 
and bathroom. 


Transportation from 
Montreal to Mt-Tremblant 


Departure every Friday at 8:00 P.M. 
from O’Berge Sportive at 2021 Peel. | 
Montreal 


Per person 
& 4 7 (double occupancy) 
m 5Sdays of Spring Skiing 
at Mont-Tremblant 
5 nights lodging ina 
condo with fireplace, kit- 
chen (with dishwasher) 
and bathroom 
Arrival: Sunday Night 
Departure: Friday 


= _ Per person 
(double occupancy) 
@ 7 days of Spring Skiing 


at Mont-Tremblant 

7 nights lodging ina 
condo with fireplace, kit- 
chen (with dishwasher) 
and bathroom 
Arrival: Friday night 
Departure: friday 

Hot Tub @ Satellite T.V. Room 

Sauna ¢ Game Room 


Now: (800)567-6764 
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eby Faye Collins 


VER THE PAST 10 YEARS, THE 
face of Montreal dance has under- 
gone numerous changes, all of 
which have been for the better. 

According to Elizabeth Langley, co-ordi- 
nator of Concordia’s dance program, Mont- 
real has become the dance capital of Canada. 

“While it has always been a leader in jazz 
and classical, the modern dance scene has 
grown,” she said. 

The great grand-daddy of the Montreal 
dance community is, without a doubt, Les 
Grand Ballets Canadiens. Founded by 
Ludmilla Chiriaeff, the company is celebrat- 
ing its twenty-fifth anniversary this spring, 
with six performances at Place des Arts. 
Many companies sprouted at the same time 
but only Chiriaeff had the organizational 
skills as wellas the talent to make hers work. 
The company now has 45 dancers and a 
dance school of its own. 

People sometimes assume that with a 
name suchas Les Grands Ballets Canadiens, 
the company is wedded to the classical tradi- 
tion but it has been consistently commission- 
ing Canadian composers and choreo- 
graphers since its inception. 

It was Les Grand Ballets Canadiens which 


‘ put on the ballet Tommy and thus attracted a 


new, younger audience. 

“They were impressed with the lights and 
the sets,” said Vincent Warren, a former 
dancer and now a teacher with the school. 

With that and the subsequent jazz dance 
boom, things really opened up. 

“More students started coming in. More 
students mean more competition. The quali- 
ty has improved since 1961 (when Warren 
joined the company).” 

Les Grand Ballets Canadiens’ repertoire 
consists of classical ballets, new works by 
Canadian choreographers Brian McDonald 


and Fernand Nault and revivals of modern 


pieces by choreographers such as José 
Limon and Paul Taylor. Of all the Montreal 
companies, Les Grand Ballets Canadiens re- 
ceives the largest grants because of their high 
profile both in Canada and abroad. 

Another company in Montreal is Les 
Ballet Eddy Toussaint, founded in 1974. The 
20 member troupe is now Canada’s fourth 
largest dance organization and attracts guest 
stars like Karen Kain. 

Toussaint was one of the original founders 
of Les Ballets Jazz de Montréal in 1972. He 
feels things really started to happen with the 
arrival of that company, which was initially 
composed of his students and dancers whom 
co-founder Eva von Gencsy had brought 
along. 

“Les Ballets Jazz brought dance to people 
who had never seen dance before and gave a 
chance for the other disciplines to grow,” 
said Toussaint. 

His company’s works are contemporary: 
ballet integrated with jazzand modern dance 
movements. 

“We have an identity. Everyone knows 
that we come from Quebec.” 

Toussaint feels that Canadian dance is 
improving and starting to build a tradition of 
its own. However, in order to continue in this 
direction, it has to be original. 

Les Ballets Jazz de Montréal is a company 
that, when it was founded, was very original. 
It is now into its tenth season and from all 
indications, it will continue to enjoy many 
MOTEL, on Fy « 

Founded by Geneviéve Salbaing, Eddy 
Toussaint and Eva von Genesy, it is the only 
company of its type to have lasted as long as 
it has. It tours constantly and as a result, 
enjoys international acclaim. 

Of the original founders, only Geneviéve 
Salbaing is still with the company as artisitic 
director while her daughter-in-law, Caro- 
line, is administrative director. 

According to Caroline Salbaing, the suc- 
cess of Les Ballets Jazz is due to the accessi- 
bility of the music the use. 

“There’s energy in our ballets,” she said. 
“People can relate to the music.” 

However, it is also a matter of timed pro- 
gression, constantly improving dancing and 
good choreographers. 

Recently, the Canada Council has not 
given any grants to jazz groups but Salbaing 


link 


feels the city has been quite generous. 

“We are the Canadian company that tours 
the most. We’re a good ambassador for Que- 
bec,” she said. 

The company receives many invitations to 
perform, creating their most difficult finan- 
cial problem: airfare for the 12 member 
troupe. Often, the provincial government or 
the Ministry of External Affairs pays the 
airfares. 

Salbaing feels that money is really needed 
to create new dances so that Les Ballets Jazz 
does not start to stagnate. 

Another company that has been around 
for several years is La Troupe de Danse 
Pointépiénu, now going into its seventh sea- 
son. : 

L*école de danse Pointépiénu was formed 
at the same time to ensure continuity. The 
company’s tours in Quebec and France have 


, been well received. 


Pointépiénu presents two types of shows: 
a 90 minute performance and a workshop- 
demonstration, in which Louise Latreille, 
the company’s founder, artistic director and 
choreographer, explains her concepts in 
dance with-the help of one or two of the 
dancers. Several short pieces are then per- 
formed. 

Béjart-trained, Latreille’s choreography is 
based on movements which are initiated 
from the solar plexus and extended to the 
rest of the body. ; 

“We're going down to the level of the pub- 
lic. Through the shows, the audience is both 
educated and entertained. It’s contact,” she 
said. 

One of the newest companies in Montreal 
grew out of an established dance school, Les 
Ballets Russes. . 

It is a dream come true for its Russian 
born founder and choreographer Maikhail 
Berkut. The work of the 8 member troupe is 
rooted in Russian, Ukrainian, Polish, Czech 
and Gypsy folk dance. 

Since it is considered to be a character 
dance company, Berkut and his wife, Penny, 
who is administrative director, were told to 
go to the Multi-Cultural Council for fund- 
ing. However, because of their professional 
nature, they were unable to get funds. 

Now, their touring is confined to Mont- 
real, Quebec City and Ottawa, where they 
perform at private functions-such as ban- 
quets and conventions. 

Penny Berkut describes the shows as 
neither strictly modern or classical, which 
can be of “limited appeal” at times. 

“The show is colorful, which appeals to all 
ages. We try to make the company flexible. 
We give a good show for the money.” 

The current political situation has not af- 
fected the growth of 
the dance cmmunity 
as much as one might 
have expected. People 
who lived here already 
decided to stay and 
other, impressed with 
the creative activity, 
decided to move here. 

One of these people 

was Jo Lechay. Born, 
raised and trained in 
New York, she came 
to Montreal from 
Hawaii. 
_ She met Dana Davi- 
da in Minneapolis, 
where Davida invited 
her to Montreal to 
teach a workshop. She 
was so impressed by 
what she saw that she 
returned several times. 
In 1980, she and her 
family finally moved 
to Montreal. 

What prompted her 
to move was the 
atmosphere of the 
dance community. 

“In New York, 
things were more com- 
petitive, cut throat. 
Here, people are con- 
cerned with helping, 
sharing. It’s a much 


more supportive atmosphere.” 

Lechay had several companies during her 
stays in New York, lowa and Minneapolis 
and her present company is an extension of 
the others. 

The eight dancers, including Lechay, have 
varied backgrounds. Some are classically 
trained, others athletically. Lechay’s own 
background includes Aikido and Tai Chi as 
well as dance. 

One of the things Lechay finds amazing is 
the number of men involved in dance here. 

“Montreal men aren’t afraid to dance,” 
she said. 

One Montreal who is not afraid to dance is 
Edouard Lock, winner of the 1982 Chalmers 
Award for Choreography. 

Lock is currently working witha group of 
six dancers. Even though he is incorporated, 
he has no permanent company. 

He has worked with groups such as Le 
Groupe de la Place Royale, Nouvelle Aire 
and Les Grands Ballets Canadiens’ school, at 
a time when these were the only places avail- 
able. 

“It just happened that at the time that the 
Canada Council and the provincial govern- 
ment were starting to give grants to inde- 
pendents, people in groups wanted out, to 
work independently. 

“Before, an independent could only hope 
for a-run of several days (for his work). Now 
there’s a definite circuit from Montreal to 
Quebec and Toronto and then, possibly a 
stretch in New York and Europe,” said Lock. 

He feels that the constant flux of people 
coming and going contributes a lot to the 
local dance scene. 

Most of this increased activity seems to be 
happening at Tangente, a dance perfor- 
mance space which presents a different 
experimental dance show each weekend. 
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Dena Davida, one of its administrators, 
has a long history of organizing dance hap- 
penings. She was the founder of Qui Danse, 
a choreographers’ collective. She instigated a 
post modern series at the Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts as well as a series featuring 
Montreal and Toronto dancers. She also in- 
troduced the teaching of Contact Improvisa- 
tion, a new technique to Montreal and 
helped also to found Catpoto, another col- 
lective. 

Tangente came into existence because of a 
pressing need for performance space. Until 
its arrival, dance events had trekked around 
the city like nomads. Now, at last, they have 
a home. be 

Tangente was founded by four people: 
Louis Guillemette, Silvy Panet-Raymond, 
Howard Abrams and Dena Davida. Cur- 
rently, 10 people contribute time to running 
it. 

Tangente welcomes Quebec acts but finds 
itself overwhelmed by applications from Eu- 
rope and New York because, contrary to 
other Montreal dance venues, its rates are 
not prohibitive. It has a dance gallery and 
gives dance workshops along with dance 


presentations. 


The dance community of Montreal is alive 
and well but unfortunately, a lot of this activ- 
ity is unknown to the average Montrealer. 

Despite this handicap, there is a solid base 
from which to work. There are the estab- 
lished companies such as Les Grand Ballets 
Canadiens, there are many dance schools 
that are either affiliated with companies or 
independents and there is the outer fringe of 
independent dancers and choreographers 
who perform and teach workshops. 

It is obvious from all this that dance has 
managed to find itself a place in Montreal. 
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TOP QUALITY PHOTOCOPIES 
STUDENT RATES 


*close to campus 
; *immediate service 
®color copies 
*thesis 
®curmiculum vitae 
with ID e no charge for 3-hole punch and 


collating 
4520 DeMaisonneuve W. Mon-Fri 8:30-24:00 


corner Mackay Sat 10:00-15:00 931 -3063 
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The packages were mailed on March 7. All full-time 


degree students in good standing were including 
EXCEPT: 


1) Students with addresses outside Quebec. These packages are now available at 
the Registrar’s Services Department on your home campus. 

2) B.Com. & B. Admin. students who have applied for a degree this April. 

3) All Engineering and Comp. Sc. Qualifying Programme students whose 
programme will be completed by Sept. 1983. 

4) Former Special students. 

NOTE: If you do not receive your package by March 15th, please enquire at the 

Registrar's Services Dept. on your home campus. All envelopes returned due to 

incorrect address will be kept there. 


Any other students wishing to preregister: Please enquire 


according to your faculty as follows: 


1) Arts & Science | Registrar's Services 
2) Commerce & Administration Dept. on either campus 
3) Engin. & Comp.Sc. Room H-907 
4) Fine Arts Room VA-271 


Internal 
Transfer 


Procedures 
Fall 1983 


Internal Transfer requests for entry to full-time studies 
for the 1983 fall term in the following Faculties 
must be received by the Admissions Office 
not later than April 15, 1983. 

Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science 
Faculty of Commerce and Administration 
Faculty of Fine Arts 
Transfer Request forms are available 
from the Admissions Office 
SGW Campus, N105; Loyola Campus, AD206. 
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CAMP TOWHEE 


Haliburton, Ontario 
operated by the Integra Foundation 

A co-educational residential camp for children with learning disabilities (ages 
8—12)is hiring staff: cabin counsellors; instructors in waterfront, arts & crafts, 
nature, physical education; remedial math, reading, writing teachers; spas 
language therapists; nurse; secretary; maintenance people. 

Seven weeks: June 25— August 15. 
Applictions and additional information available through: Student Placement 
Centre. 


Allapplications must be returned directly to the Integra Foundation by March 
16. 


ORIENTATION SESSION: Friday, March 25. 9:00— 10:00 A.M. 
AT McGILL UNIVERSITY 
INTERVIEWS: Immediately following orientation 10:00 A.M.—4:00 P.M. 
AT McGILL UNIVERSITY 
Check with Placement Office at!McGill for location. 


PAPERS ARE DUE! 
EXAMS ARE COMING UP 


Do you know howto take useful notes in class and from books? 
Do you know howto prepare for objective and/or essay exams? 
Do you know how to write a term paper? 


If you answered no to any or all of these questions, why not sign 
up for a workshop in EFFECTIVE READING and/or WRITING ATERM 
PAPER to help you fo acquire these skills? 


Sponsored by the Centre for Mature Students 
Presented by Ritva Seppanen, Composition Instructor, 
Department of English 


Loyola Campus 
Effective Reading 
Wednesday, March 16 


AD-4128 | 
46 p.m. 


Writing a Term Paper 


Thursday, March 17 
AD-128 
4-6 p.m. 


To register, call 482-0320, loc. 263 at Loyola, 01879-7274 atS.G.W. 
Reserve early. Space is limited to 50 students per workshop. 


UiiLddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddd: Wdddddddddddddddddddde 


ee ee 8 OOF OOS B88 TTAAS BeBe BTS B64 8 BSF GOOD‘ 


R.1.A. 


June 1983 


FINALISTS 


application deadline for 


CONCORDIA COACHING 
SEMINARS 
is May 1, 1983 


FOR INFO CALL 


Ms. V. Fortunato 
482-0320 ext 652 (650) 


Music Poll Awards 


And Yet Another Alternative 


eby Marika Tjelios- 
It’s Friday night. You're all 


_dresséd-down, studs, black-leather 


and all and you have no place to go. 
Resigned, you stay home, listen to 
your Siouxsie and the Banshees 
album and comtemplate life in Eng- 
land. 

Until recently, this was the fate of 
many “alternative” people in Mont- 
real. But there is a neon at the end of 
the tube or however that goes. | 
talked with Dolores McDonough of 
la “Pleine Lune”, one of the newest 
alternative bars to open in Montreal. 
McDonough is responsible for 
transforming la Pleine Lune into an 
alternative bar. “La Pleine Lune is 3 
years old, it used to be a top 40 type 


Rock “Stars” Do It For Shure 


eby Corinne Mimrane 

If a stranger walked up to you and 
posed the question: “How much are 
you willing to spend for an evening 
of sex and drugs and Rock’N’Roll?” 
would you respond with a “well, at 
least $16.50!" If so, would you also 
be prepared to allow yourself to be 
filmed in the act? If you answered 
‘Yes’ to the latter question, evident- 
ly, the taping of the Shure Rock 
Music Poll Awards would have been 
an event not to be missed. If you are 
the least bit curious to know what 
actually went on during those so- 
called 15 minute ‘stop-tape’ inter- 
missions or how a 5 hour extrava- 
ganza gets shredded into a |-2 hour 
‘made for television event’, get a load 
of this! 

I'll proceed by soon ridding you of 
the technical details. Several months 
prior to the event, Canadian Rock 
rooters across the board were asked 
to vote for their favorite Canadian 
musical artists in various categories. 
The categories ranged from “Best 
Male and Female Vocalist” to “Best 
International Group”. Once the 
votes had béen tabulated, the invita- 
tions sent out and all detailed prepa- 
rations taken care of, the results 
would be presented at Le Spectrum 
in Montreal, Sunday February 27th. 

When the doors flew open at 7:10 
p.m.,an eager mob was immediately 
hailed by a “chicly” attired Spectrum 
staff and by gossip columnist, Dou- 
glas ‘Coco’ Leopold. Fortunate were 
those who escaped the clutches of 
Coco’s philosophical questions like: 
“Exactly who are you and why is it 
exactly that you are here tonight?” 
In any case, the ultimate moment of 
intrigue occurred after having per- 
ceived the blinding lights, photo- 
graphers and television cameras 
scattered throughout the club. Get- 
ting a glimpse of the V.1.P.’s present, 
| suddenly realized this was going to 
be one night to remember. As the 
enthusiastic crowd of general admis- 
sioners continued to fill the hall, 
Canadian Rock videos were exhibit- 
ed on a wise screen suspended above 
the appropriately-designed stage. 

So what was all the fuss and com- 
motion about? Quite frankly, if the 
idea of being able to mingle freely 
with the self-appointed ‘Canadian 
Rock Aristocracy’ tickles your 

. fancy, chances are you would have 


“sees 


had a good time. In the midst of all 
the tinsel and silicone, one may have 
encountered major record’ company 
executives and promoters (yes, Do- 
nald K. Donald was there too!) or 
passed casual hellos with celebrities 
or clutzed your dry Martini onto 
your favorite group or artist. These 
very innocent but hypocritical acts 
were displayed far too often 
throughout the course of the even- 
ing. 

The Shure Rock Music Poll 
Awards were hosted by none other 
than the genial Long John Baldry 
who established, ‘just for the record’, 
that he is actually 6°7” tall and damn 
proud of it'too! Nannette Workman 
co-hosted the show. In the long-run 
the two did an adequate job of deliv- 
ering bits of spontaneous rib-ticklers 
and occasional slips of indecorous 
frippery. However, what is to be de- 
picted in the televised version (to be 
aired at some date mid-March) is yet 
to be seen. ; 

The musical acts which were sche- 
duled to perform were: Martha and 
the Muffins, The Payolas and Qu- 
ebec’s own Corbeau who literally 
stole the show. Shure Awards were 
personally claimed by the above 
mentioned as well as by Diane Tell, 
Aldo Nova, Darby Mills of the 
Headpins, Matt Frenette and Scott 
Smith of Loverboy and by Bryan 
Adams who was incidentally voted 
“Canada’s Sexiest Male Rock Star” 
by a Music Express reader’s poll. 

Unavailable recipients of these 
awards were: Rush, Men At Work 
and The Rolling Stones. Donald K. 
gallantly accepted the award for, as 
he put it, “Mick and the boys”. 

Gerry Mercer of April Wine pres- 
ented an award. New Montreal sen- 
sation, Luba made an appearance 
while Veronique Beliveau blended 
with the gentry. By Canadian stand- 
ards this was truly a ‘star-studded’ 
affair. 

What were the highlights of the 
soirée? There were actually several 
censorable gems which probably 
won't be shown on television and are 
worth recapitulating. One such case 
is that of the, brazen, Aldo Nova’s 
acceptance speech which went some- 
thing to the tune of “after seeing my 
video, | wish that I could have had 
this award to put in my pants so that 
1 could have gotten more babes.” 


Cake note of the fact that the Shure 
Award is actually in the shape of a 
microphone. Do any of you think 
that Ozzy Osbourne’s tribute to 
Anne Murray will be censored just 
because a white ‘Snow Bird’ was de- 
capitated? (Ozzy was being por- 
trayed by the comedian.) We will 
just have to be patient and see what 
the Canadian ‘boob-tube’ censors 
will allow us to see, now won't we? 
*‘Boob-tube’. Should that have been 
censored? 

What do some of the rockers have 
to say for themselves? As could be 
expected, there seemed to be a gen- 
eral consensus in the area of “oh yes, 
Montreal is definitely one of my fa- 
vorite cities in North America” or 
“I/we love to perform for Quebec 
audiences because they are so hos- 
pitable.” So much for superficially 
and so little for relevant informa- 
tion. Were it not for my temerity I 
might not have gotten a ‘solid gold’ 
response out of any of them. Aldo 
Nova confides that his second album 
will be out shortly in the spring, if all 
goes well. Paul Dean, Mike Reno 
and Doug Johnson of Loverboy 
were “putting the finishing touches” 
on their third upcoming album, as | 
required about their absence with 
Matt and Scott also of Loverboy. 
Diane Tell admits that her next 
album may consist of several english 
cuts as she hopes to make an impact 
in the rest of Canada. Bryan Adams 
is in the process of completing his 
Eastern Canadian College circuit 
tour and may be headed back our 
way sometime this summer. 

As a reporter, it was an extremely 
refreshing change to be able to con- 
verse with these people under such 
informal. and unsupervised condi- 
tions. There were no infringing per- 
sonal bodyguards restricting such 
discussions. The celebrities ap- 
péared to be at ease with the thought 
of being away from grovelling group- 
ies. The latter is not to imply that 
there were no groupies present. On 
the contrary, who else would pay 
$16.50 (.95 cents at Ticketron 
outlets) to “accidently collide with” 
those they admire? It is important to 
mention that the incredibly “laid 
back” atmosphere, refrained them 
from behaving like savages. 


club until Nov. 82,” said McDo- 
nough, “I changed the image be- 
cause the owner of la Pleine Lune 
also owns Club Soda which is right 
down the street. The clientel for both 
clubs was about the same so | said 
let’s try to have an alternative bar.” 
Now, everybody is happy. Alterna- 
tive people have a new place to go 
and things are going very well for la 
Pleine Lune thank you. 

When you first walk into la Pleine 
Lune its décor has a soothing effect 
on you, you'll never get zapped by a 
lazer light here. The Pleine Lune’s 
decor is minimalist in the sense of 
non-excessive, the ventilation sys- 
tem provides most of the décor. “It 
(the decor) was changed a year ago. 
We want to leave it that way because 
to start redecorating now would be 
too expensive. People get used to a 
place anyway, and besides, our bath- 
rooms are nice.” 

The main feature of la Pleine Lune 
is that it strives to showcase live 
bands. “We have live bands because 
there are no other places for them to 
play. We give bands a chance to play 
¥chez-nous”, we find it more inter- 
esting to see a live band than a video. 

It sets us apart from the rest.” The 


only prerequisite a band needs to 
have to play at la Plein Lune is to be 
alternative. Hardcore, new-wave, 
electronic, anything goes as long as 
the music isn’t rock. Dolores doesn’t 
consider the Cat’s Paw or the Zoo 
bar to be strong competition. “Our 
biggest competition now is the Glace 
even if they don’t have live bands.” 

The crowd at la Pleine Lune’varies 
depending on what kind of band is 
playing that night. But on regular 
nights you can see punks, new-wav- 
ers, skins and even “normal” people. 
The one thing la Pleine Lune’s 
clients have in common is a taste for 
alternative music and their young 
age. “La Pleine Lune is younger than 
Club Soda. At Club Soda the age 
varies more, you can have someone 
from 18 to 60 years old there, but I'd 
have trouble seeing a 60 year old at la 
Pleine Lune.” 

Somewhat out of the way (5408 
Parc.) La Pleine Lune is worth 
checking out if only to get.away from 
your usual bar-hopping routine. 
There'll never be a lack of talent or 
new bands for la Pleine Lune to fea- 
ture, but like Dolores said: “If peo- 
ple want more live bands they have 
to come out and see them”. 


“Wow, this is better than TV,” said Lene Lovich. Upon receiving 
this crystal ball, which she thought at first might be her trophy from 
the Akron Bowling League, La Lovicha attempted to go for 300. Then 
she noticed that it showed that she would be in Montreal for the first 
time to perform to people on Saturday. Lovich, whose songs deal with 
Gothic horror, dreams, and many strange things that can be accom- 
panied with saxophone, will be promoting her new album as well as 
performing older hits as “Lucky Number” and “New Toy.” 

For those who think that crystal balls aren’t as good as TV, some of 
the latest videos from New York will be shown. When the horror gets 
thick and your heart congests to the point that you can’t go see an 
American-English performer in a medium sized hall, then you might 
consider a local band in a tiny hall, then you might consider a local 
band in a tiny hall when Condition plays the Cat’s Paw tonight and 
tomorrow. Since the Cat’s Paw is so tiny, it is reasonable that everyone 
who wants to hear them won't, so they will be broadcast live on CINQ 


FM 102.3 at 11:30 tonight. 


However, it is obvious that irrespective of who or what is perform- 
ing anywhere, some people would rather stay home to work on their 
videos, sound recordings, film and other media projects so that they 
too can be adored by the masses. They of course will achieve this by 
entering the Media Byte 83 Competition with three prizes of $500. The 
media festival will be running.May 13 to 15. The deadline for applica- 
tion is April 28. Contact Olivier or Mike at. 482-9280 for more informa- 
tion on this Communications Studies event. 
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Movies 


continued from page9 ~ 


Famous Players has been experi- 
menting with lower ticket prices in 
Trois-Rivieres. 

Compared to the rest of Canada, 
the price of a movie ticket in Quebec 
is higher than anywhere else. This is 
mainly due to high provincial and 
municipal taxes. The Amusement 
Tax collected by the City of Mont- 
real is almost 10 per cent. 

Kenny says movie theatres will 
eventually be concentrated only in 
the downtown area and the suburbs. 


The latest casualties of this trend 
are the Snowdon, Van Horne and 
Monkland cinemas. 

In the case of the Monkland, an 
alternative solution has been found. 
After being in moth balls for over a 
year, the Monkland reopened No- 
vember 19, 1982. But it’s not the 
same ol Monkland anymore, it’s 
now a repertory cinema. 

With a seating capacity of 1,072, 
the Monkland is one of the biggest 
operating theatres in the city,” ac- 
cording to André Perusse, one of the 
managers. It’s located at the corner 
of Monkland and Girouard. 

Special events are prominently 
featured on the theatre’s schedule. In 
January, the World’s Worst Film 


Festival attracted quite alot of peo- 
ple, especially the last installment 
entitled “Attack of the Killer Toma- 
toes” which has since been repeated 
due to popular demand. 

Perusse says the Monkland’s audi- 
ence is “very diversified.” Since there 
are a lot of senior citiens in the area, 
many take advantage of the low 


ticket price. 
“A lot of them know the buil- 
ding,” Perusse says. “They saw 


Greta Garbo movies first run here. 


‘They come in and tell me things 


about the building that | wouldn’t 
have known otherwise.” 

The weekend matinees also attract 
kids. 

“A $50.00 pass is available at the 


Jayer’s Extra Light. 
Enjoy the taste of Player's in an extra light cigarette. 


Warning: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked — avoid inhaling. 
Average per cigarette: 9 mg “tar”, 0.8 mg nicotine. 


/ 


Monkland. It allows “practically un- 
limited use” of the theatre for its 
owner and guest for a one-year pe- 
riod. 

And how’s business? “All things 
considered —the time of year, there 
are a lot of repertories around these 
days—I’m happy with how it’s go- 
ing,” Perusse says. “At times, I’m 
surprised with the crowds we get.” 

By “a lot of repertories around,” 
Perusse means especially Cinema V 
which is on Sherbrooke near Gi- 
rouard, just a five to ten minute walk 
down the street. 

A special feature 4t Cinema V, 
aside from the beautiful Egyptian 
Art Deco fagade of the building 
which dates back to the 1920's, is the 


fact that it has two screens. 

One of the managers, Mona Pe- 
russe (André’s sister), says, “We 
have the luxury of maybe showing 
something we know won't do that 
well and supporting it with some- 
thing that’s more commercially via- 
ble.” The two screening rooms seat 
500 and 300. 

It usually takes about six weeks of 
full-time work to prepare a two- 
month program. Setting up a skele- 
ton of a program, booking the mo- 
vies and correcting last minute 
changes are all steps in the prepara- 
tion of the program which is printed 
at around 60,000 copies. 

With Thierry Martin, the new 
programmer at Cinema V, Perusse 
says, “We are going to see a lot of 
new movies that are not shown in 
other repertory cinemas.” 

There has been an increase in at- 
tendance at Cinema V since last Oc- 
tober when the adult ticket price was 
lowered to $1.99, the lowest price in 
town for a repertory With their low 
ticket price, Cinema V does not offer 


. a pass. 


“It’s impossible to survive if you 
have an unlimited pass,” Perusse 
said. 

While many yell “ Hooray for Hol- 
lywood” with its record-breaking 
profits in 1982, one is not inclined to 
say the same about the movie theatre 
business here in Montreal. People 
seek to escape from their financial 
worries even more today. 

High inflation has left theatres 
with stable profits at best in the last 
few years. But with the recent deve- 
lopment of home entertainment and 
the advent of Pay TV, is there a fu- 
ture for movie theatres? 

Steve Pantos says the movies are . 
still “the cheapest form of entertai- 
nement.” 

The Monkland’s André Perusse is 
very optimistic. He says, “If you 
have a good product, people will 
come to see it.” . 


= SeeLondon. 
= and SAVE! 


Now you can afford London 
with a low-cost TRAVEL CUTS 
fllght! 


Fixed Return trom? 459 
Open Return ron? O39 
One Way from? LOD 


De votre # § VOYAGES 
cote! @ a CUTS 
The travel company of CFS 


VOYAGES CUTS MONTREAL 
McGill, Student Union Building 


-514 849-9201 


OPTOMETRIST 


e Eyes Examined 

e Eye Glasses 
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e Contact Lenses 
(soft/hard) 

® Medicare Card 
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Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 


{corner Guy) 
933-8700 or 933-8182 


Abbott ties QWIHL playoff finals in thriller 


«by Tony Dobrowolski« 

It’s hard to believe that a John 
Abbott-Concordia women’s hockey 
playoff game could be more exciting 
than last week’s QWIHL playoff 
final opener between the Islanders 
and Stingers in Ste. Anne de Bel- 
levue. But Tuesday’s second game of 
the best of three final series was. 
Here’s a capsule summary of what 
you didn’t see. 

First, momentum changers. Ab- 
bott scored two goals in the second 
period to go ahead 2-0 and take con- 

-trol of the game after the Stingers 
dominated the first period. 

Second, great comebacks. The 
Stingers scored two goals in the final 
eight minutes of regulation time to 
tie the score at two after the Island- 
ers had them on the ropes. Then, 14 
seconds after Abbott’s Louise Du- 
guay put the Islanders up 3-2 in the 
first overtime, Concordia’s Sue 
Flynn scored to send the game intoa 
second overtime. There were 41 se- 
conds left on the clock when Flynn 
scored. 

Unfortunately for Concordia, 
Abbott’s Liz Harrison sent a bounc- 
ing shot from the point eight minutes 
and 29 seconds into the second over- 
time that caromed off Stinger defense 
player Julie Healy’s stick into the 
Concordia net. Harrison’s goal gave 
John Abbott a 4-3 win and tied the 
best of three QWIHL final at one 
game apiece. Game 3 is 7 pm Friday 
night at Loyola. 


eby Kirsten Wiese-Hansen- 

Concordia’s swimming pro- 
gram—cancelled this January 
because of a strike by Olympic 
Pool lifeguards and instructors— 
has died quietly. 

Only 50 students and faculty 
members signed up for the 12— 
week program which took place 
at the Olympic Pool in the East 
End. This number does not justi- 
fy the $2,000 cost to the universi- 


will be revived, according to 
Concordia Women’s Athletic Di- 
rector George Short who set up 
the program. 


Rebates 


Anyone who did not know of 
the cancellation can still pick upa 
rebate at either the Sir George or 
Loyola Athletic Departments. 

“Everyone wanted to go there 
until they had to motivate them- 
selves to get out in winter,” said 
Short.” The program was given at 
odd-times—in the afternoon— 
which might have conflicted with 
some classes. 

“But the numbers is the thing 
to reckon. | don’t know if they 
warrant setting up another pro- 
gram.” 


Funding 


The program was 75 per cent 
funded by a grant from the Qu- 
ebec government, with the re- 
maining 25 per cent or $2,000 put 
up by Concordia. Students paid 


Con. U. swim program 
sinks to the bottom 


ty, and it is unlikely the program - 


Many of these heroics might not 
have been necessary if the Stingers 


had dominated the second period : 
-the way they did the scoreless first 


one. 

The Islanders reversed the flow in 
the second period. It started when 
the Stingers failed to clear the puck 
from their end off the opening face 
off and Bonnie McMaster banged 
home a Duguay rebound at 1:02 to 
put Abbott up 1-0. At 7:09 Islander 
Jeanne Rousseau took a pass from 
McMaster, wheeled up the ice and 
beat Stinger goalie Denise Bienvenu 
to the stick side to make it 2-0. 

“I don’t know what happened in 
the second period,” said Concordia. 
“We started watching the game.” 

The Stingers were still watching, 
and still scoreless, halfway through 
the third period. Abbott kept apply- 
ing the pressure. Islander Terri 
Stadnick even rubbed her glove in 
Healy’s face mask after Bienvenu 
made a save. It was intimidation 
time, shades of Dale Hunter! 

But wait. The Islanders have a 
nasty habit of putting all their play- 
ers in front of the net and leaving 
the points open when the opposing 
team has the puck in their zone. 
Stinger Paddy Maloney sends a shot 
from the point into this traffic jam in 
the slot. The puck deflects off Mau- 
reen Maloney’s stick into the Abbott 
net to make the score 2-1 at 7:58. 

From this point on it’s all Stin- 
gers. Abbott’s hanging on now. At 


$5 for the program which in- 
cluded swimming, diving, aqua 
fitness, free swim and family 
swim. Faculty and staff paid $10. 


Strike 


It was cancelled three weeks 
into the strike, because the re- 
maining nine weeks were not 
enough time to implement the 
swim classes based on the 12 
week Esso swim program. 

The decision to cancel was 
reached jointly by the: Olympic 
Installation Board and the Con- 
cordia Athletic Department. 

John Petolas, Assistant Vice- 
Rector of Physical Services, was 
unaware the program had been 
cancelled: His department was 
responsible for obtaining the go- 
vernment grant. Any decision to 
revive the program would come 
from the athletic department, he 
said, at which time he would 
reapply for funding. 


Distance hurts 


Short said the distance to the 
Olympic pool was the big deter- 
rent and he felt the program had 
received sufficient advertising- . 
two large ads in The Link as well 
as in-house advertisements on 
both campuses. 

To revive the program would 
involve a lot of work on the part 
of the Athletic Department, and 
with such a low turnout Short 
questioned whether the ends jus- 
tified the means. 


12:58 Stinger Corinne Corcoran 
takes a pass from teammate Edith 
Langlois who is along the boards. 
Corcoran goes over the blueline and 
fires a shot that goes through Abbott 
defence player Sandy Bowker’s and 
goalie Karen Kane’s legs into the net. 

Few of the estimated 50 extremely 
vocal fans at Loyola rink will ever 
forget that goal. 

The Islanders come out in the first 
overtime and press the attack. With 


Belvedere goalie Julie Dufour practices leg lifts in goal creas 
rolls into net. This play occurred during Stingers’ 3-1 loss to Belvedere’s onS unday at Loyola Rink. The leg lift 
goaltending technique is a new theory developed by Con. U. Athletic Director Ed Enos to test a goalie’s 
stamina under pressure. Sorry, Ed, it didn’t work this time. 


55 seconds to go Duguay sends a 
high wrist shot towards the Stinger 
net. It dings off the crossbar by 
Bienvenu to make it 3-2 Islanders. 

Time to celebrate in Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue? Not yet. Flynn’s goal sends 
the game into-a second overtime. 

The second overtime is sudden 
death, and Harrison’s bouncing shot 
finds the mark at 7:31 to make it 
game, set, match but not series Is- 
landers. 


Face Calgary tonight 
Men hoopsters are off to Brandon 


eby Denis Cyr- 
The Concordia Stingers men’s 
basketball team was mentally pre- 
paring itself for the Canadian Inter- 


university Athletic Association 


(CIAU) Eastern Regional Finals, 
held in Fredricton N.B. starting to- 
night. But a recent coast to coast 
telephone meeting by the CIAU 
playoff committee has changed not 
only the Stingers’ playoff schedule, 
but the entire association’s as well. 
As it turns out, the Stingers will 


open post season play tonight’ 


against the University of Calgary in 
Brandon, Man., a playoff the CIAU 
has called the Brandon Western Re- 
gional Finals. 

Other teams competing in this re- 
gional are Dalhousie, who. were 


Stingers win! 


MONCTON, N.B.:The Concordia 
men’s hockey team won its opening 
game of the CIAU Nationals over 
the University of Toronto 3-1. 

Eddy Watt, John Sliskovic and 
Paul Bedard scored for Concordia. 
Darren Low scored for U of T. 
Stinger goalie Stephane Héon turned 
back 30 U of T shots and was named 
“Player of the Game.” 

The Stingers will play the host 
team, Moncton. in the second round 
at 8 p.m. Saturday. 


originally scheduled to play in Fred- 
ricton, and the host school, Brandon 
University. 

The CIAU has another western 
regional final this weekend in Ed- 
monton. Teams competing in this 
tourney are Victoria, Winnipeg, St. 
Francis, and the host, University of 
Alberta. 

The Eastern Regional Finals in 
Fredricton will see Brock, York, St. 
Mary’s and the University of New 
Brunswick battle for top honours. 
The winners of each regional final 
will meet next weekend in Waterloo, 
Ont. and will be the ‘Final Four’ in 
contention for the 1983 National 
Title. 

The overnight schedule change 
made the Stingers alter their plans 
too. First they had to cancel reserva- 
tions made for Fredericton and re- 
schedule them for Brandon, some 
1000 miles further west. Second, 
they had to adopt a different game 
plan for their first round opponents, 
Calgary. 

Calgary will not be a pushover. 
The Dinosaurs were ranked fifth or 
sixth in Canada throughout the year 
and possess the CIAU’s leading 
scorer, Car! Tillman. 

Tillman, who is only six feet tall, 
averaged 40 points per game. 

“We're used to playing against 
guys like that,” said Stinger co- 
captain Steve MacNeill. “I think we 
have a better inside game with Gary 
(McKeigan) and Rocco (Margo- 
sian).” 

Besides an inside game, the Sting- 
ers have experience on their side too. 


e while puck shot by 


“I think if we’d played 45 minutes 
and not had that lapse in the second 
period we would’ve won,” Doherty 
said. “Our goaltending was not up to 
par, although that last goal was no 
ones fault.” 

The Stingers will have to be ready 
tonight for Game 3. “For sure,” Do- 
herty said. “I'll make sure they will 
be.” 

“We better be,” echoed Maureen 
Maloney. “We have no choice.” 


The Link: Mitchell Baum - 


Stinger Corinne Corcoran 


Concordia has four members of 
their squad who have seen national 
championship play: MacNeill, 
McKeigan, Rodney Jeanty, and 
Alwyn Blackett. 

“I think experience and depth will 
be an important factor for us,” said 
Blackett. 

Rookie Craig Norman, who’s cal- 
ibre of play is far from rookie status, 
also has this tournament all figured 
out. “I figure we'll take it one game 
ata time and concentrate on Calgary 
for now,” said Norman. 

“We need a little more intensity, 
we have to keep our heads together 
and not be in awe of anyone. We 
have to feel confident and remind 
ourselves that we are just as good as 
anyone. This will show we can beat 
anyone in the country.” 

What the Stingers have that Cal- 
gary does not is Gary McKeigan. 
McKeigan ends an illustrious career 
with the Stingers this season and 
would love to win a national cham- 
pionship. During the past four years, 
McKeigan was the nucleus of Sting- 
er teams that made it to the Nation- 
als only to fall short in the stretch. 

“I'd like Gary to end up in grand 
form,” said Blackett. “And | know 
Gary wants to too, and because of 
that, he will rise to the occasion. It’s 
important for Gary to have a super 
tournament.” 

The Stingers realize the do-or-die 
situation they are in and have pre- 
pared themselves to the fullest for 
what will be their biggest test this 
year. There will be no tomorrow if 
the Stingers lose. 
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Dr. Don Salmon GR 
Optometriste/Optometrist 
» FOR APPOINTMENT CALL 481-8702 | 
Eye exams, glasses 
Contact Lens Centre 
regular, hard and oxygen permeables, regular soft 


lenses, soft lenses for stigmatism, extended wear & _ 
tinted soft lenses, bifocal soft lenses. 

Trial lens bt ace oe obligation. 

5836 Sherbrooke W. (near Cinema V) 
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